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States 
turn to 
private 
solution 


By Peter Young 


DARWIN — A stumble by Tele- 
com has strengthened chances 
that private communications net- 
works for both the Queensland 
and Northern Territory govern- 
ments could be run by the same 
operator. 

The NT government has 
broken off detailed discussions 
with Telecom on its proposal to 
run the government's planned pri- 
vate network as a turnkey con- 
tractor (Communications World, 
April, p3). 

A spokesman for NT Industry 
and Development Minister Mar- 
shall Perron declined to spell out 


(Continued page 2) 


X.25, 


Telecom tests for benefits 


IBM shop pioneering 


.20 


By Peter Scott 


ROZELLE, NSW — A pi- 
oneering approach to X.25 use 
will bring great savings and 
efficiencies to nationwide data 
communications for an IBM 
System/38 user. 

The user, Carrier Air Condi- 
tioning, believes it has achieved 
an Australian first in getting PCs 
in its branches to talk to its cen- 
tral System/38 via X.25 without 
protocol conversion. 

Garry Latham, Carrier’s MIS 
director, said the low cost link will 
allow the company to bring about 
realtime communications with six 
branches which at present have 
no direct links to the System/38. 

“At the moment we have point- 


in fast packet switching 


MELBOURNE — International 
moves to incorporate a full range 
of services, including voice, into 
fast packet switching are being 
closely monitored by Telecom. 

Research has been conducted 
by Telecom’s Research Labora- 
tories for the past two years and 
has progressed to the stage of de- 
velopment of an experimental 
switch, explained Jim Park, assis- 
tant director of switching and sig- 
nalling. 

“There is no commitment for 
Telecom to use fast packet switch- 
ing for voice or the other services,” 
Park said. “Telecom is researching 
from the point of view of a tech- 
nology that we ought to know 
about. 

“It is attracting a lot of attention 
overseas.” 

Wolfgang Schau of German 
company Comtes, which provid- 
ed the Compas X.25 card to solve 
Carrier’s communications 
problems (see story this page), 


Special Feature 
Micro to host links 


No single correct path 
from user to mainframe 


INSIDE 


said while in Sydney recenily that 
the CCITT was examining a new 
standard for fast packet switching 
that would include protocols to 
cover all services. 

“X.25 is now a dominant pro- 
tocol, and there is no argument 
that at some time in the future 
almost all communications will be 
by fast packet switching, he 
claimed. “Its major advantage is 
that it is protocol independent. 

“Timing in fast packet switching 
is uncertain, though, it will have 


DEARBORN, Michigan — Ford 
Motor Co plans to build a US- 
wide network of high speed dig- 
ital lines to carry packet 
switched data and digitised voice 
to its 6000 company sites. The 
network will consolidate 28 
separate voice and data nets into 
a single system. 

Ford has signed M/A-Com to 
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A fiery Ken Olsen 
on communications 


The provocative founder 
of DEC lets loose his views 


to wait for ISDN.” 

Park noted that the CCITT will 
not attempt to add voice to the 
X.25 standard, which will remain 
purely data. 

“Fast packet switching would 
seem to be an extension of ISDN,” 
he noted. “We would expect it to 
use optical transmission to get 
higher bit rates. It would offer 
greater bandwidth and more 
packet mode services. 

“That will give more data faster, 
and has obvious benefits in the 


provide the packet switch equip- 
ment to transmit the packetised 
data, 

As a first step in the project 
Ford is hooking 22 of its facili- 
ties to its corporate headquart- 
ers over 41 high speed leased 
lines. This part of the network 
will handle all voice communi- 
cations and half the data com- 
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transmission of graphics, although 
in Europe the emphasis seems to 
be on video services.” 

Park also noted that AT&T had 
conducted a trial in the US last 
year. The internal, 10-month test 
had covered all services and had 
apparently been successful, he 
added. 

“However, the majority opinion 
said we should not expect public 
networks based on fast packet 
switching before the mid-1990s,” 
Park said. 


Ford plans net across US ——. 


munications traffic of the sites 
involved. 

The company, which spends 
$US100 million a year on com- 
munications, expects to reap a 
number of benefits from the new 
network, including a 50 per cent 
reduction in costs through the 
sharing of high speed digital 
transmission facilities. - 


Optic fibres win 
large net users 


Campus style sites gear up 
for the technology of the 90s 


links 


to-point communications via 
leased lines with branches in 
Adelaide, Melbourne, and Bris- 
bane, as well as to the telex net- 
work. But we have no direct links 
with offices in Canberra, Wollon- 
gong, Darwin, Townsville, New- 
castle and Perth,” he said. 

Those outlying branches input 
data on IBM’s 5285 data entry 
machines, which have limited in- 
telligence and have now been dis- 
continued, and_ physically 
transport eight-inch diskettes to 
head office. 

“We have a very good service 
analysis program, and at the 
moment these remote branches 
key the data on to diskettes, which 
are sent into head office once a 
week. The day after they arrive 
the general manager here has 
access to all figures, but the 
branch managers don’t,” Latham 
said. 

“Our problem was to give those 
branches direct access to the Sys- 
tem/38 for a two-way transfer of 
information”. 

Latham said that a number of 
alternatives were considered, in- 
cluding installing and program- 
ming PCs and, again, sending 
diskettes weekly to head office. 
The disadvantage was that a PC 
specialist would have to be put on 
the payroll. 


Finding the answer 

The possibilities of putting the 
branches online via leased lines 
could not be cost-justified because 
of the low volumes of traffic. 

An alternative that made sense 
but could not at the time be im- 
plemented was the use of PCs in 
the branches with some sort of 
emulation card to give access to 
the System/38 via Austpac. 

The System/38 was configured 
to talk to Austpac about 12 
months ago. “IBM had some 
problems configuring the line, and 
so went to the US to get the ex- 
pertise,” Latham said. 

The problem was then to find 
a suitable board for the PCs, and 
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Nuclear scientists have 
had enough of Smut 


o 


wats 


Donald Richardson . . . optic fibres better. 


Ethernet campus link 


By Noel Bennett 


KENSINGTON, NSW — The increasing 
importance being placed on standards is ex- 
emplified by the University of NSW choos- 
ing optical fibre cable with Ethernet for a 
campus-wide network. The network will 
link 15 of the most important buildings on 
campus. 

A spokesman said the multinode cable is 
capable of carrying at least 215M-bits of 
traffic a second in the long term. The initial 
rate with Ethernet will be 10M-bits/sec. 

However, the higher traffic rate is in tune 
with directions being taken by the IEEE stan- 
dards body. AT&I is pushing for this speed 
for metropolitan networks and the Ansi Pri- 
vate Distributed Data Interface standard also 
covers this speed. 

The Led-driven optic fibre backbone net- 
work will link in with Ethernet-style Lans wi- 
thin the selected buildings, which are 
populated by a variety of minicomputers 
and mainframes including DEC Vax and 
PDP minis, Prime and Pyramid minicom- 


Data calls: 


MELBOURNE — Telecom is to impose 
time charges for local data calls on infor- 
mation service providers. The charge 
means that from mid-1988 exchange lines 


rented for client access by information ser- 
vice providers will be metered. 

The calling client will pay only the initial 
meter registration (now 18‘), but the infor- 
mation service provider will be charged for 
any excess holding time. David Gannon, 
Telecom’s dedicated network services 
manager, said rates had not been finalised 
but that $A3 an hour in business hours and 


Telecom stumbles on State networks 


By Peter Scott 


LUCAS HEIGHTS, NSW — Smutis to be 
phased out of the Australian Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission (now know as the Aus- 
tralian Nuclear Science and Technology 
Organisation) as that body lays the ground- 
work for a communications network ap- 
plicable to the 1990s. 

Smut, more formally the Serial Multiple 
User Terminal System, was a terminal ac- 
cess system designed by the commission’s 
staff in the early 1970s. Its use is to be wound 
down following the planned installation of 
an optic fibre backbone around the site. Dr 
Donald Richardson, chief of the applied 
mathematics and computing division, said 
tenders for the fibre optic system have been 
called and evaluated and the commission is 
preparing to sign a contract. 


puters, and an IBM 4300. The network will 
accommodate the different operating sys- 
tems. Facilities to be available include host- 
to-host communications for file transfers, 
electronic messaging and remote log-in, al- 
lowing a person to log into one computer 
and then gain access to another. 

A gateway, based on a DEC Microvax, 
will provide access to outside services, such 
as Telecom’s Austpac network and the pro- 
posed inter-university Spearnet network. 
The network will be an adjunct of the exist- 
ing Academic Computing Unit data switch- 
ing network and PABX systems. 

Of the six fibres going into each building, 
two will carry Ethernet traffic and the four 
spares will be available for other applications 
such as video. 

Terminal boxes will facilitate any change 
to the topology of the network to accommo- 
date new circumstances. 

DEC Australia is the prime contractor for 
the venture, expected to be completed by 
mid-July, with building links then progres- 
sively implemented. 


timed rate 


$A1 an hour after hours could be used “as 
a guide”. 


He stressed that the system would not 
affect charges for voice calls or data calls 
of similar average duration. 


Gannon said the charges were necessary 
because long-hold data traffic cannot 
reasonably and economically be accom- 
modated on the telephone network, which 
has been developed for voice traffic with an 
average call duration of less than three 
minutes. 


Richardson said that once the backbone 
is installed the commission will take a slightly 
unusual approach to linking its many com- 
puters and terminals. There are more than 
100 terminals on the site and the list of com- 
puters includes an IBM 4381, a Pyramid 
90X, and a variety of machines from DEC 
and Data General. All are interconnected by 
networks developed by the commission’s 
staff. 

“Some two or three years ago we started 
looking at RS232 standard offerings. We 
thought of using intelligent boxes with about 
eight to 10 RS232 lines per box, and with 
the boxes able to talk to each other. From 
this we developed our specification for the 
network of terminals. 

“Within each building will be connections 
to Ethernet. The intelligent boxes will plug 
into Ethernet to communicate with other 
boxes around the site. Thus any terminal will 
be-able to talk to any other terminal,” 


‘Richardson explained. 


“We can also group bundles of terminal 
lines and take a reverse terminal approach 
to a host computer, where we just make the 
host look to the system like a bundle of ter- 
minals. It is all driven by the intelligent boxes. 

“All we are interested in is providing 
RS232 sockets on walls so that people can 
plug in their cheap terminals or PCs as they 
wish, 

“We are now looking for a turnkey oper- 
ation to provide the boxes.” 

Richardson commented that it was 
preferable to use optic fibres because the Lu- 
cas Heights site is on an iron lodestone ridge 
and is subject to considerable electrical inter- 
ference. “We hope the optic fibre backbone 
will take us into the 90s, because it will cope 
with speeds orders of magnitude faster than 
are now possible.” he noted. 


Railways to instal 


emergency net 


SYDNEY — The State Rai] Authority of 
NSW is to instal a $A5 million dialup radio 
telephone network to put maintenance and 
emergency personnel in immediate contact 
with any SRA telephone extension through- 
out the coverage area, which will ultimate- 
ly extend from Wollongong to Newcastle. 

Designed and manufactured by Plessey 
in Australia, the system includes more than 
1000 Plessey MTR 8000 series UHF vehi- 
cle and personnel receivers, nine base sta- 
tion sites, plus a network management 
centre at the Chullora depot. All sites are 
connected by microwave links. 

A spokesman said that up to 32 channels 
will allow immediate communication be- 
tween SRA offices and personnel in the 
field, or between portable and vehicle 
radios. 
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Late news breaking from the dally 
IDG News Service 


WELLINGTON, NSW — Telecommunica- 
tions users are optimistic that the NZ 
Parliament will tone down some of the stiff 
provisions of the State Enterprises Restruc- 
turing Bill establishing Telecom Corp asa 
separate entity from the Post Office (Com- 
munications World, April, p6). In submis- 
sions to a select committee considering the 
Bill, users and industry groups asked fora 
wider choice of supply, and reported that 
members of the committee were “cog- 
nisant of the need”. 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass — Digital Equip- 
ment Corp has unveiled the Dectalk Voice 
Response System, based on the Microvax 
II, which allows users to access databases 
via AT&T Touch-Tone telephones. It can be 
used as a standalone unit or a frontend to 
corporate databases on any computer that 
can be accessed via a DEC network. The 
$US40,000 Dectalk stores data in Ascii 
format and reads it out over the telephone. 


LONDON — Plessey Co PLC has won a 
$US100 million order for digital telephone 
exchanges from South Central Bell Tele- 
phone Co. The contract won by Plessey’s 
subsidiary Stromberg-Carlson Corp, calls 
for the installation of 600,000 lines by 
1990. Most of the equipment will be built in 
the Stromberg-Carlson’s plant in Florida. 


LYONS, France — IBM is working with 
Renault to develop gateways that will link 
IBM hosts and DEC Vax processors in a 
peer to peer fashion using OSI protocols. 
A Renault spokesman said his company, 
IBM and French software company, Mar- 
ben Informatique, are designing gateways 
that translate application level ISO pro- 
tocols to comparable SNA protocols. The 
gateways are expected to be completed by 
the end of this year. 


SAN FRANCISCO — A Federal Court 
judge has upheld an action by US Robot- 
ics Inc to include Hayes Microcomputer 
Products in an antitrust and patent in- 
fringement suit it originally filed against 
Business Computer Corp. US Robotics is 
trying to forestall actions by Hayes and Biz- 
comp to enforce patents they hold and to 
collect royalties from other manufacturers 
of Hayes-compatible modems. US Robot- 
ics claims the patents are invalid because 
they are based on existing technology. A 
date for the new trial has not been set. 


ARMONK, New York — In the latest 
move to mold Rolm Corp in its own im- 
age, IBM has replaced Rolm president 
Dennis Paboojian with a long time IBM 
executive, Ray AbuZayyad. Paboojian 
took over as president when Ken Osh- 
man, one of Rolm’s founders, left more 
than a year ago. An IBM spokesman said 
Paboojian left for personal reasons, but 
will serve as a consultant to IBM. AbuZay- 
yad is expected to revamp Rolm’s 
manufacturing operations. 


User pioneers X.25 solution 


(Continued from page 1) 

the precise reasons for Telecom’s 
fall from grace. However, other 
sources said talks with Telecom 
had failed to confirm initial indi- 
cations of cost savings and range 
of services. 

When expressions of interest 
were invited last September. Tele- 
com tabled a proposal the NT 
government saw as offering a 
$A76 million saving over a 
10-year period. The government 
believes a private network config- 
uration can cut 30 to 60 per cent 


off its communications costs, de- 
pending how the net is structured. 

Its communications bill last year 
using the public system topped 
$A10 million and it is looking for 
large future savings in a commu- 
nications grid linking all govern- 
ment offices in 135 NT locations. 

The NT administration has 
made no secret of its preference 
for a private company as network 
operator, especially one willing to 
set up assembly or manufacturing 
facilities in the Territory as part of 
the deal. 


2 Communications World, May 1987 


With Telecom removed from 
the ranks of front-runners, the 
government is focusing its interest 
on two other companies, McCon- 
nell Dowell Nichols Pty Ltd and 
Icom Ltd. 

Both are expected to be prime 
contenders for the right to oper- 
ate Queensland’s Q-Net, a job on 
which final proposals are due on 
May 27. 

The recent developments em- 
phasise the strong parallels be- 
tween the two government 
networks. 


(Continued from page 1) 


the solution has just come to hand 
with the release in Australia of the 
Compas board from German 
packet switching specialist Com- 
tes GmbH (see page 5). 

Trials have been completed and 
once applications for Switched 
Virtual Circuits are approved by 
Telecom the system will become 
fully operational. Latham hopes 
to begin installation in about six 
weeks. 

“Our communications will be 


via six PCs, each fitted with a 
Compas card. Each branch would 
have needed a 5294 controller for 
about $A10,000, a screen for 
about $A2500. and a printer for 
about $A9000. 

“The Switched Virtual Circuits 
are about $A2000 a year each, 
which is much, much cheaper 
than leased lines.” 

“It is a tremendous break- 
through. The branches will now 
have full access to all our business 
systems, as well as to internal elec- 
tronic mail and international telex. 
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PUT AN END TO RECURRING DATA TRANSMISSION COSTS 


INTERLASER 
SYSTEM 


The Scitec Interlaser data 
communications system has 
been designed to provide the 
most cost effective solution for 
linking line of sight locations. It 
can provide a high speed full 
duplex short haul optical 
communications link between 
points which can be up to 3.0 
kilometres apart. 

Typical applications include 
large factories, university 
campuses and central business 
district locations. 
Communication speeds of up to 
2.048Mbps are possible and 
when combined with the Scitec 
BSPT1 high speed TDM, the 


Interlaser System can transport a 
company’s total communication 
needs including data, voice and 
fax. It is ideal for computer 
graphics applications. 


at , 


SCITEC 


FEATURES 


Eliminates recurring 
transmission charges. 

® Eliminates expensive cabling. 

® Synchronous trunk speeds 
up to 2.048Mbps. 

@ Point to point trunk distances 
of up to 3.0km. 

@ Repeater configuration for 
increasing range or 
non-line-of-sight 
applications. 

@ Fast and easy installation. 

e@ Portable. 

® Powerful diagnostic capabilities. 

® High data security. 


For more information on how to 
eliminate your recurring nigh 
speed transmission costs... 
contact your nearest Scitec 
office now. 


Communication Systems 


SYDNEY (02) 428 9555 CANBERRA (062) 85 1844 ADELAIDE (08) 364 0233 MELBOURNE (03) 690 8622 BRISBANE (07) 371 9122 PERTH (09) 324 1599 


NORTH SYDNEY — Telecom’s local 
manufacture requirements have been high- 
lighted as a key reason for slow growth in 
the Australian PABX market in 1986 — 
although the sluggish year was exacerbated 
by the ending of the Federal government’s 
tax writeoff incentives for new capital equip- 
mentin 1985. 

A Technical Services report on PABX by 
Compass Research states that Telecom’s 
regulations have raised the cost of entering 
the market for Australian and international 
companies. 

“All suppliers not already manufacturing 
in Australia must invest in local production 
to meet local requirements in what is for 
them a small market. Although the ex- 
change rate is favorable for such enterprises, 
the investment risk is considerable and local 
manufacture and assembly may not fit with 


Market fears 
spark rethink 
at Telecom 


By Noel Bennett 


CROWS NEST, NSW — A likely radical 
restructure of Telecom, which will make, 
free play of the word “profit;’ has been 
driven by falling revenues and the threat of 
increased competition. 

Officially, Telecom is undertaking studies 
designed to make it a more efficient, 
customer-based and profitable organi- 
sation. 

However, reports published elsewhere, 
but not commented upon directly by Tele- 
com, note that the most likely outcome of 
these studies is the division of Telecom into 
three profit centres. 

One will be dedicated to its top 400 cus- 
tomers and new technologies. The second, 
a business services division, will look after 
smaller businesses and specific business 
networks. The third, general services, will 
handle domestic installations and be 
responsible for STD, ISD, public telephones 
and directory services. A fourth divison 
could provide support services. 

Such proposals would seem to be imper- 
ative, given the information in an internally 
circulating document. 

The document said the transmission 
market is very profitable, but notes this could 
increase pressures to open routes to compe- 
tition. 

However, the weak points in Telecom’s 
operations lie in the terminal and value- 
added services market. According to the 
document, these markets could result in 
losses in the vicinity of $A100 million in 10 
years’ time. 

The small business systems market could 
be expected to contribute more than half of 
this loss; the position of the PABX market is 
expected to worsen; and directories are ex- 
pected to contribute practically all of the 
$A200 million profit expected to be made 
by value-added services. 

In addition, the document notes that 
Telecom’s customers are becoming increas- 
ingly advanced in their telecommunications 
planning, have greater mobility in seeking 
their own solutions, and are becoming less 
tolerant of perceived Telecom  short- 
comings. 

The document notes that Telecom must 
prove itself, and decisons made must sup- 
port the network and the core business, 
and also be profitable. 

Profit centres would be a means to that 
end. Telecom said it could not comment on 
the document. 


international suppliers’ global strategies,” the 
report stated. 

The absence of the capital expenditure 
writeoff also made 1986 a tough year for 
PABX suppliers, as many purchases were 
brought forward a year to take advantage of 
it. A further problem pinpointed in the 
report was an increase of up to 28 per cent 
in PABX prices due to devaluation of the 
dollar. 

Compass found that the PABX market 
has also been eroded by the rapid growth in 
sales of small business systems, such as 
Telecom’s Commander, or key phones, 
which now represent 20 per cent of the in- 
stalled base of business telephone exten- 
sions — almost the same as that of PABX 
lines. 

As well, the Australian market for PAEX, 
small though it is — worth $A160 million 
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‘Law to blame’ in PABX slump 


last year — is hugely competitive, with 
almost every worldwide manufacturer of 
systems represented. 

The report found that not all was gloomy, 
and predicted a turnaround in the market 
this year due to the resumption of deferred 
capital purchases and a further shortening 
of the replacement cycle stimulated by the 
announcement of ISDN. 

The expected improvements in the mar- 
ket will be fuelled by the replacement cycle, 
which is shortening from 10 to 15 years in 
the 1970s to five to eight years in the 1980s, 
Compass noted. 

The report also outlines major problems 
for potential users in the purchase of data 
communications equipment. 

Compass Research is at 99 Mount St, N 
Sydney 2060. Tel: (02) 957 1377. Fax: (02) 
959 3914. 


Your gob is developing 


UNI 


Ours is helping you 
do it more successfully. 


No matter what UNIX system 
applications you're developing, HP 
has the products, programs, and 
support to help you be more success- 
ful. HP's family of computers offers 
industry standard operating systems, 
networking, and languages. Plus 
many performance extras to help you 
get the edge in application software 
development for CAD/CAM, 
business and government. 

Our solutions are implemented 
on one of the industry's broadest 
computer families. It consists of the 
Integral PC, the Series 300, the Series 
500, and the Model 840 Precision 
Architecture Computer. 


Full UNIX system 
compatibility. 

HP's operating system, HP-UX, is 
based on AT&T's UNIX System V in 
compliance with the SVVS2* It also 
features Berkeley 4.2 enhancements 
and HP improvements. The resultis a 
standard tuned to the application 
development environment, enhanced 
by the X-window system, real-time 
I/O extensions, graphics, program- 
ming languages, and other extras. 


The networking you need. 

HP offers the networking you 
need to unify your company HP's 
commitment to multi-vendor data com- 
munications has been established 
with SNA Gateway HYPERchannel™ 
communications, N5 for the DEC™ 
VAX™ ARPA/Berkeley networking 
services, and now NFS™ 


Application Development 
Environment 

HP drives programming costs 
down by bringing productivity up 
with powerful, industry-standard 
programming languages and tools, 
such as Common LISP and Prolog. 


4 Communications World, May 1987 


We'll even help you open up entirely 
new markets for your solutions through 
Native Language Support...simple 
tools to create applications in 16 local 
languages including Kanji. 


Wide range of 
graphics solutions. 

The choice is yours...from low- 
cost monochrome to high-resolution 
colour monitors...from simple report 
graphics to 3D solid modelling. There 
are industry standards like GKS 
and ANSI CG-VDI to make your 
software portable. 


Programs matched 
to your expertise. 

HP's Value Added Channels 
support your own marketing and 
sales efforts. HP developed these 
programs with your independent 
business interests in mind, and they 
are designed to capitalize on our 
respective strengths and leverage 
our complementary skills through 
HP's broadmarket presence. 


Full commitment to 
customer satisfaction. 

With HP as your partner in 
application development, you get 
responsive service, support, and 
customer education you can depend 
on, Our worldwide support organi- 
zation is staffed by more than 5,000 
professionals at over 300 locations 


in 72 countries. 
4 HEWLETT 
f. PACKARD 
Adelaide (08) 272 591] 
‘Brisbane (07) 300 4133 
Canberr (062) 51 6989 
Melbourne__————S(03) 8955 2895 
Perth (09) 242 1414 
Sydney (02) 888 4444 


Percentage PABX market 
growth forecast for 1988 
by PABX line capacity size 


15.2% 


14.1% 
MB 500-1000 UNES 
BB 1000+ LUNES 


— <50 UNES 
50-100 LUNES 
(7) 100~500 UNES 


Source: Compass Research 


“system applications. 


ISDN study 
shows pros 
and cons 


By Noel Bennett 


NORTH SYDNEY — Telecom’s Integrat- 
ed Services Digital Network (ISDN) 
promises to make entry by a new commu- 
nications carrier more difficult, but it will 
offer users advantages in the form of lower 
operational costs, an increased range of 
services and greater flexibility. 

Speaking at the launch of Logica’s 
report, ISDN in Australia, Peter Saalmans 
said one body of opinion held that if AT&T 
had introduced ISDN facilities 10 years 
earlier it would not face the competition it 
does today. 

Putting ISDN in place will similarly pro- 
tect Telecom he claimed. 
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Si 
Peter Saalmans . . . protection for 
Telecom. 


Preparation of ISDN in Australia, 
which was partly funded by Telecom, took 
a Logica team eight months. 

ISDN in Australia costs $A490 from the 
publications manager, Logica Pty Ltd, 157 
Walker St, N Sydney 2060. 


“HP-UX B. | and 5.2 HP’s imnle- 
mentanon of AT&T's UNIX 
System V Release 2.0 running 
on the Model 840 and the 

Senes 300 respectively have 
been tested and using the AT&T 
System V Verification Sure 

and conform to the Base System 
(Model 840) and the Base 
System plus Kerne! Extensions 
(Senes 300) es specified in 
Issue 2 of the AT&T System V 


UNIX isa registered trademark of AT&T in the U.S. and 
cxher countries. 

HYPERchannel is a trademark of Network Systems Corp. 
NFSisa trademark of Sun Microsystems 

DEC VAX is a trademark of Dignal Equipment Corp. 


Lans are rich 


seam for mine 


By Peter Scott 


BROKEN HILL, NSW — The installation of 
two Ethernet Lans on its mine site has given 
ZC Mines the ability to link a number of 
different computers, to rationalise its net- 
work strategy, and to save costs on future 
terminal purchases. 

Bob Theaker, project manager for com- 
puting, said the company recently complet- 
ed installation of the two Ethernet 
components talking across a gateway and 
running along four twisted pair cables. The 
Lans comprise Bridge equipment and are 
linked by Bridge gateway devices, Theaker 
explained. 

“We have a number of computers on site, 


including a Fujitsu M360R mainframe, a 
DEC Vax 11/750, a Perkin-Elmer (now 
Concurrent) 3220, and more and more PC 
Als,” said Theaker. 

“Users want networks for their ATs, and 
we had a number of networks in place all us- 
ing different types of terminals and all need- 
ing their own sets of cables. 

“In addition, synchronous terminals for 
the Fujitsu were fairly expensive, which was 
a major factor as the environment can't al- 
ways be clean. We haven't needed replace- 
ments, but they would be expensive.” 

The Lan solution was suggested after a 
study conducted by Hously Computer 
Communications. “We liked the Lan 
proposal as a cheaper solution to all these 
problems,” Theaker said. The Bridge equip- 
ment was tendered by Network Solutions 
Australia Pty Ltd. 

ZC Mines selected Beehive data termi- 
nals for use on the Lans. “They gave good 
emulation of synchronous style screens and 
the 3278 keyboard. We were also able to 
program the terminals to turn themselves 
into VT100s,’ Theaker noted. “We think we 
get the best of both worlds with the 3278 
screen and the VI100 mode for links with 
the Vax or the PE machine.” 

Atthe momentthe company has 28 ter- 
minals, but that number will increase with 
time. There are also plans to put five of them 
down mine shafts to allow enquiries on the 
supply, costing and maintenance planning 
systems running on the mainframe and mi- 
nis. The underground terminals will be 
linked to line drivers which in turn will be at- 
tached to terminal servers on the networks. 

“We have put an SNA protocol convert- 
er connecting to the Fujitsu mainframe, an 
Ivecs card into the Vax, and are using basic 
terminal server connectors to the PE,” said 
Theaker. 

“We are still experimenting with some 
connections like the PE and the PCs.” 


X.25: Compas 
points way 


THORNBURY, Vic — A PC card that is 
claimed to offer low cost access to X.25 
communications has been released by 
Professional Australian Systems. 

A spokesman for the company said the 
Compas card, from German company 
Comtes GmbH, provides viable communi- 
cations for companies wishing to establish 
continuous branch to head office communi- 
cations without the high costs of leased lines 
or for 3274 controllers and network inter- 
face adapters at each remote location. 

“The Compas card provides all these 
functions on board and also appropriate ter- 
minal emulations,” the spokesman claimed. 
“It can emulate an SNA 3270 system with 
two logical units operating under 
SNA/SDLC to enable remote locations to 
communicate via X.25 (Austpac) with IBM 
and Fujitsu hosts. But it can also soft switch 
to an Ascii terminal to run sessions via X.25 
with virtually any other asynchronous host,” 
he claimed. 

Each card has an inbuilt remote diag- 
nostic channel that enables support and net- 
work troubleshooting to be carried out via 
the X.25 link. Each card has an onboard 
CPU, and the interface to the PC and the 
network is direct memory access supported, 
enabling the PC to interface in standalone 
operation with the network. 

Further information from Professinal 
Australian Systems, 883 High St, Thorn- 
bury, Vic 3071. Tel: (03) 480 4688. 
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‘Huge hidden costs in Lans’ 


SAN FRANCISCO — Installing 
and operating a local area network 
(Lan) of just 20 workstations can 
cost users more than $US400,000 
over three years, according to US 
consultant David Ferris. 

Ferris told users at a seminar 
conducted by the Technology 
Transfer Institute that hardware 
and software expenditures are just 
the tip of the total networking cost 
iceberg. Equipment costs account 
for about 10 per cent of overall net 
spending, while the costs of 
managing a Lan and training users 
can be more than two-thirds of the 
bill, Ferris claimed. 

Over three years installing and 
running a network of just five 
workstations can cost users more 
than $US155,000, while im- 
plementing a 20-workstation Lan 
costs more than twice as much. 

Ferris said that 48 per cent of the 


Network Installation Costs 


Number of Workstations 
5 40 80 


Basic hardware and software $10,000 $52,000 $88,000 
Cabling and installation $3500 $16,000 $32,000 
Lan specialist support $13,200 $19,800 $24,200 


Systems management training 


$4000 $4000 $4000 


User training 


$4500 $36,000 $72,000 


Total installation costs 
Cost per workstation 


$35,200$127,800 $220,200 
$7040 $3195 $2753 


All dollars $US. 


overall cost of operating the five- 
workstation Lan over three years 
goes to systems administration — 
installing, managing and maintain- 
ing the network. 

Training accounts for 17 per 
cent of the total spending and 


Source: Ferrin Corp, San Francisco 


another 17 per cent goes to what 
Ferris called “user fiddling”. He es- 
timated that each enduser on a 
network spends at least an hour 
each week resolving network- 
related problems, such as fixing a 
printer. “That costs companies a 


great deal of lost productivity,” he 
claimed. 


Network hardware and software 
account for only about 9 per cent 
of the overall cost. Another 9 per 
cent goes to network specialists, 
who help users choose, instal or 
plan for the network. 


For a 20-workstation network, 
systems administration costs drop 
to 37 per cent, but the cost of user 
fiddling jumps to 26 per cent of 
overall network expenditures. 
Training costs also increase to 
about 23 per cent of the total, 
while hardware and software costs 
remain roughly the same, Ferris 
claimed. 


Ferris explained that the spend- 
ing estimates were based on infor- 
mation gleaned from his 
company’s work in helping users 
instal networks. 


Wandel & Goltermann 
Electronic Measurement Technology 


Data transmission 
errors? 

The DLN-4 will 
pinpoint the cause 
of the trouble 
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Locating the source of a problem is sim- 
plified by accurate measurement. The 
DLM-4 measures group-delay and at- 
tenuation distortion, level, frequency 
offset, phase jitter, noise, non-linear dis- 
tortion, interruptions, impulsive noise, 
phase and gain hits to CCITT standards, 
so that you can monitor production and 
maintainence performance closely. 

* Alltimedependent variables meas- 
ured simultaneously, recall at any time 
* Timercontrolled long-term monitoring 
* IEC 625/lEEE 488 interface 

* 5 complete setups can be stored. 
Write for more details! 


Wande! & Goltermann Pty. Ltd., P.O. Box 6202, St. Kilda Road 
Central, Vic. 3004, Tel. (03) 267 8699, Telex 34 801 WGAUS 
Please send me, free of charge 

_] more information about the DLM-4 

7 a copy of the data test technology product guide 


Company 


Street 


Innovative tariffs 
AFTER conducting a comprehensive 
survey into integrated services digital net- 
works (ISDN) and its proposed imple- 
mentation in Australia, Logica believes it 
has a firm grasp on the technology and 
on Telecom’s plans for it. As a Logica 
spokesman explained, potential users will 
have to wait and see what Telecom pro- 
poses before they set their corporate fut- 
ures in concrete, but one thing is for 
certain, he added: “ISDN will enable Tele- 
com to charge innovative tariffs if they 
want to”. What's new about ISDN? 


The unspeakable 


1) ARCHETYPAL US entrepreneur Gor- 
don Matthews of VMX Inc may have set 
rolling the whole concept of voice messag- 
ing while in a rage (see page 34), but he 
has a clear view of what the technology 
is capable of and what users want. While 
Matthews was in Sydney recently he told 
potential users of his Vox system that 
speech to text translations were not a high 
priority. “I don’t think there is a place yet 
for speech and text together,” Matthews 
explained. “If you could see your speech 
typed out you’d never speak again!” 


The earful quantified 


CO) WHILE conferences of all types have 
their share of hot air, despite the best in- 
tentions of their organisers, speakers and 
delegates, one participant at Atug seems 
to have found a new measure to apply to 
the verbiage. Bob Mounic, the ubiquitous 
executive director of the Australian Infor- 
mation Industries Association, told the 
audience at one of the final Atug sessions 
that by his reckoning they had received 
from the three-day conference “20,000 
earfuls of information”. 


Your own buzzword 


(] BUZZWORDS come and buzzwords 
go, and some will reap rewards for those 
with enough imagination to grasp them 
at their flood. Communications World has 
found a word of almost unsurpassed 
potential that is destined for stardom. In 
fact, we have it on very good authority 
that the word about to take us all by storm 
— “plesiochronous” — is already on its 
path to Australian stardom. Diverse 
Devices has found only one person who 
admits to knowing the true definition of 
plesiochronous (or, if it comes to that, 
even having heard of the word before). 
Readers with good imaginations will no 
doubt be able to come up with their own 
definitions. The most imaginative will be 
rewarded with a prize of suitable magni- 
tude — a pair of Reebok aerobic shoes 
that are quaranteed fully compatible with 
the total communications philosophy of 
the Great Sneaker Lan. Definitions (and 
shoe size) should be sent to the editor of 
Communications World, arriving no later 
than May 20. Results — plus the techni- 
cal definition — in our June issue. 


Communication? 


1 THE information industries have so 
butchered the English language that inter- 
personal communications will never be the 
same. Before the proliferation of personal 
computers the word “format” was strictly 
a noun. Now, of course, we all happily “for- 
mat” our disks — turning that mild- 
mannered noun into an almost acceptable 
verb. But the latest horror transformation 
must surely be in “verb-alisation” (if we 
may use such a term) of “remote” One US 
visitor spoke to Diverse Devices recently 
about his company’s ability to “remote 
devices’, when he meant the ability to con- 
nect distant devices that were intended to 
be installed side by side. 


-—Z 


modem exports 


CROYDON, Vic — Datacraft has won 
several large export orders for its new Aus- 
tralian designed and manufactured 5099 
Universal Modem. The orders are worth 
$A1.2 million and have been placed 
through Datacraft, Hong Kong. 

The company’s export development 
manager, Dr David Wynn (pictured) said 
users included airlines, postal, phone and 
telegraph organisations, and newsagen- 
cies throughout Asia. 

“The new modem comes in a Data 
Pump (DP) point-to-point version and for 
users who require high-speed multidrop 
configurations, a Fast Train (FT) version is 
available,” Wynn said. 

Datacraft was expecting further signifi- 
cant orders for the new modem in coming 
months, he added. 


Tytel gets 
the nod 


By Noel Bennett 


ARTARMON, NSW — Telecom has ap- 
proved Tytel Pty Ltd asa PABX supplier but 
the company has to await a decision as to 
whether it can market a PABX it developed 
itself. 

A spokeswoman said the approval 
meant Telecom considered Tytel had the 
necessary business background and finan- 
cial resources to support installations in the 
long term — essentially, that the company 
was not primarily concerned with short-term 
gains only, but was in for the long haul. 

Tytel submitted its own PABX for Tele- 
com for approval for connection to the net- 
work some 12 months ago. Apparently, this 
waiting period is not unusual and the 
spokeswoman said the company had used 
the time to further enhance the product. 

In October 1985 it was reported in Com- 
puterworld Australia that Tytel had received 
a grant of “a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars” from the Australian Industries 
Research and Development Incentives 
Board to develop and manufacture a PABX. 
Telephone products which came out of that 
development resulted in a legal dispute be- 
tween Tytel and Telecom. 


DEC gets Post net 


MELBOURNE — Australia Post is embark- 
ing on a five-year, $A25 million plan to es- 
tablish a national distributed processing 
network. 

Digital Equipment Corp won the hefty 
tender, knocking out incumbent supplier 
Data General with a bid for equipment 
ranging from Microvax 2000s to clustered 
Vax 8530s and 8350s on a combination 
of local and wide area networks based on 
Decnet and Ethernet. 

Datacraft Australia Pty Ltd is subcon- 
tractor to DEC and will supply ancillary 
data communications components. 
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Datacraft scores| JS retailer needs 


Australian solution 


PERTH — Ross Stores of California has 
bought the Australian CP Blue micro-to- 
mainframe link boards to solve a data com- 
munications problem affecting a point of 
sale (POS) network in 135 of its stores 
around the US. 

The company, which has an annual turn- 
over of about $US500 million, had failed to 
find a solution in the US. 

Central to Ross’s network is a Tandem 
computer running Storelink software. In 
each store is a Tandem 6AX, which is com- 
patible with an IBM PC/AT, and a number 
of NCR cash registers controlled by an NCR 
751 controller. 

The 6ZX runs the store resident portion 
of Storelink to perform functions such as 


price look up, transaction formatting, en- 
quiries on the central database, and other 
store-related monitoring and control 
functions. 

Control Protocol's CP Blue boards allow 
PCs to be located in the stores along with the 
existing NCR controllers and cash registers. 

“The board is inserted into each PC to pro- 
vide a communication link using the NCR 
bisynchronous protocol to the central Tan- 
dem and aconnection to the NCR 751 con- 
troller. 

The boards extend the use of the leased 
communication line to each store and pro- 
vide an improvement in store operating ef- 
ficiency through interactive features it makes 
available to store management. 


Customs books 
Aussat capacity 


SYDNEY — The Australian Customs Serv- 
ice has leased satellite capacity from Aussat 
in order to establish the first stage of a nation- 
al voice and data communications network. 


Terry Slater, first assistant comptroller- 
general in Customs’ systems division, said 
the service’s operations covered all capital 
cities and almost 50 other inland and coastal 
outports. 

He added: “Dedicated satellite links, 
combined with PABX facilities being provid- 
ed by Telecom, will ensure more rapid ex- 
change of information and more efficient 
and cost-effective conduct of business.” 


Initially the links will consist of 12 lines — 
six between Canberra and Perth and six be- 
tween Canberra and Adelaide. These links 
became operational last month. By 1991, 
26 extended lines will be in operation as well 
as up to 42 privately owned earthstations. 


X.25 Packet 
Switching Products 
with Unparalleled 
Price/Performance 


SWITCH! & 


NETWORK 


MANAGEMENT pent 
\ 


CASE/Dynapac leads the field 
in complete solutions for the X.25 


network user. 


From the smallest to the largest 
network, from a single to a variety of 
protocols, no other range of X.25 Packet 
Switching products can compete for 
features, performance, reliability 


and price. 


The CASE/Dynapac range 
includes PADs, X.25 concentrators and 
high performance packet networks all 
featuring password security, mnemonic 
addressing, dynamic on-line 
configuration and network management. 


BACKBONE 
SWITCH 


CONCENTRATOR & SYNC PAD 
NS \ \\ Ss 


ASYNC PADA 


SANAANANAN AAAS 8 


N 


We also offer the most extensive 
range of synchronous protocol support 


products all with the unique turbo mode 
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for dramatically improved response times. 
So if you're thinking of X.25, call 
the price/performance leader: 


CASE 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CASE Communication Systems Ltd 
10-12 Rodborough Road Frenchs Forest NSW 2086 


Sydney 451 6655 Canberra 80 5711 
Melbourne 529 7644 Perth 322 5222 
Brisbane 391 8288 Adelaide 46 4062 

AD Marketing 


7422 86 
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Monopoly and 


ISDN both hot 
Atug ’87 topics 


By Peter Scott 


SYDNEY — From a pre-show breakfast to 
the closing speech, Telecom’s monopoly 
and integrated services digital networks 
(ISDN) dominated the thinking at Atug 
*87, the annual conference of the Aus- 
tralian Telecommunications Users Group 
last month. 

Tony Staley, Atug chairman, didn’t even 
wait for the conference to open before fir- 
ing the first shots against Telecom. At an 
opening day breakfast he reiterated his 
claims that while Telecom was obliged to 
comply with the provisions of the Trade 
Practices Act, its actions were outside the 
law. 

“The matter of Telecom’s interconnect 
policy concerns the whole of industry, in- 
cluding State governments and private 
enterprise. Specifically, it is not open to Tel- 
ecom to refuse to interconnect private net- 
works,” Staley said. 

Discussions about Telecom were further 
fuelled by remarks in the opening speech 
of Michael Duffy, the Minister for Commu- 
nications, who hinted to more than 500 
delegates that changes were contemplat- 
ed to Telecom’s controversial regulatory 
powers so that it would not be “both a 
regulator on the one hand, and on the 
other, at least in some areas, a force in the 
market”. 

“You will be aware of the changes tak- 
ing place within Telecom management 
structures and systems to improve efficien- 
cy and respond to changing customer 


needs,” Duffy told the conference. 

“The commission has also advised me 
that it is looking carefully at how best it can 
manage the discharge of its domestic 
regulatory functions within the framework 
of government policy.” 

The hint of dramatic changes was seized 
gleefully by most conference delegates, but 
no firm details of what would be involved 
or when any changes were likely to occur 
were forthcoming from the minister or Tele- 
com representatives. 

Other contentious issues the govern- 
ment was considering in its policymaking 
were the complex problems involved in pri- 
vate, or leased networks; first instrument 
and customer premises strategies; and 
PABX maintenance, Duffy noted. 

With the catalyst in place, debate sim- 
mered on through the conference’s first two 
days, then erupted on the final day after 
a highly critical address by Edward Realf 
of NUS International Pty Ltd. 

During a session with the theme “Get- 
ting it right”, Realf delivered his paper en- 
titled Tariff Policies — Alternative 
Strategies. Jim Holmes, Telecom’s 
manager, legal and policy, asked (and 
was granted) leave to reply from the 
rostrum. 

The wide-ranging paper contained a 
strong criticism of Telecom’s cost-efficiency 
performance and presented an alternative 
approach to tariff structuring and pricing 
that Realf claimed would greatly benefit 
business consumers. “Alternative tariff 
strategies could be based either on: cost of 


MODEMS 


[Seaoaug) 


dataplex 


We stock the widest range in 
Australia selected from all the top 
manufacturers, so finding just the 
right model for your needs is easy. 
Plus we stock everything you need 
to get up and running straight 
away. Software, cables.... the lot! 

We can deliver your complete 
modem system now so you 
don't have to wait weeks and 
weeks for supply. And as we select 
the best value products you will be 


pleasantly surprised at our 
competitive prices 
Get your data communications 
on-line fast — Talk to us today. 
A! 


ae 
——_———— ee 


ROSSE 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Suite 4, The Pymble Professional Centre, 
1051-1055 Pacific Highway, Pymble, 2073 

Telephone: (02) 449 8233 
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Michael Duffy, Minister for Communications (left) explains the intricacies of telecommuni- 


cations policy-making to (from left to right) Stan Kabala of AT&T, Edward Realf of NUS, and 
Bryan Carsburg of the UK’s telecommunications watchdog Oftel. 


supply charges bringing timed local calls, 
reduced charges for long distance calls, 
and distance-related rental charges; or de- 
mand commodity charges bringing a dual 
component based on the fixed costs of 
providing a service and the use of those 
facilities,’ Realf told delegates. 

Realf also claimed that cross- 
subsidisation as practised by Telecom was 
discriminatory and “theft by deception”. It 
should be abandoned in favor of a pricing 
policy related to the true costs of supply, 
he claimed. 

While Telecom is forced by its charter 
to balance social objectives with efficiency 
of operations objectives, the vehicle used 
to achieve this — cross-subsidisation — 
was “not so much subsidisation as price 
disparity,’ Realf claimed. 

“A pricing policy that involves the pro- 
vision of services at a uniform charge ir- 
respective and regardless of different costs 
either due to distance, location, or use of 
facilities, is price disparity and is merely 
called subsidisation because it is perceived 
as being more palatable,” he claimed. 

Accepting that continued use of cross- 
subsidisation is almost inevitable, Realf 
then turned his attention to the secrecy 
with which Telecom shrouds its financial 
dealings. He claimed that it was imposs- 
ible to obtain figures on the true levels of 
subsidisation because Telecom seemed to 
believe it was not accountable to anyone. 
“If cross-subsidisation is necessary it should 
be overt and not undertaken without the 
consumer's knowledge,” he said. 


No accountability 


Realf’s criticisms of Telecom’s efficiency 
were based on data published by Telecom 
and a number of other telecommunications 
carriers in the UK, US and Canada. His 
figures were based on such criteria as finan- 
cial operating ratios. internally generated 
capital ratios, exchange line services per 
employee, and revenue generation per 
employee. 

“Telecom publicises its cost efficiencies, 
but a comparison study of its performance 
in several critical areas alongside four other 
international telecommunications organi- 
sations places it a poor last,” he claimed. 

After such strong words, and the vol- 
atile reaction from Telecom’s Holmes, a 
good crowd was ensured for the after- 
noon’s debate, “Regulation through the 
public sector is better for business”, at which 
Holmes was again expected to fire. 

Speakers at the debate included Atug’s 
Wally Rothwell, Mick Musumeci of the 
Australian Telecommunications Employees 
Association, Bob Mounic of the Australian 
Information Industry Association, and Bar- 
ney Blundell of AAP Reuters Communi- 
cations. 

Rothwell kicked off the debate with a 
lively listing of problem areas and com- 
plaints against Telecom and its monopoly. 
Like Realf, he was critical of Telecom's ac- 


countability, describing it as “very poor and 
confusing for users”. He called for the est- 
ablishment of an independent regulator be- 
cause “Telecom cannot be both a player 
and the umpire”, a phrase that had almost 
become the catchcry of the conference. 


Lively debate 


In putting the Atea’s view of Australian 
telecommunications, Musumeci appeared 
to be Telecom’s only external supporter. He 
made it clear that his association was fully 
in favor of preserving the status quo with, 
if anything, more support by way of fund- 
ing from the Federal government. 

The AIIA’s Mounic reiterated his body’s 
recently forged strategy on telecommuni- 
cations (Communications World, April, 1). 


Blundell from AAP also questioned 
Telecom’s monopoly, claiming it was not 
a technical necessity, was not more effi- 
cient, did not bring support for a local in- 
dustry, and did nothing to create jobs. 


He, too, called for more accountability, 
especially in rural subsidies. “Telecom must 
say where the money comes and is spent. 
We must know where our dollars are go- 
ing,” he said. 

In front of a fired-up audience Holmes 
then took the rostrum. If fireworks had 
been expected, they were not forthcoming 
as Holmes gave a broadbrush overview of 
Telecom’s objectives and the need to 
“balance goals”. He said as an example 
that a universal service at an affordable 
price was “contradictory to private 
networks”. 


At the conclusion of the debate the con- 
ference moved on to an open forum, 
where most questions were directed at 
Holmes. Interest was maintained by 
Holme’s claim that Telecom had no plans 
for general timed local calls, although it was 
preparing to announce timed local data 
calls on data services offered as products 
or fer gain. “We are not talking about data 
calls made from a person’s home to his 
company’s mainframe. That has an impact 
on the public network, but is not the aim 
of our policy,” he said. 


Holmes also indicated that rumors of an 
early freeing of the policy of PABX main- 
tenance were unfounded. “They’re rub- 
bish. I don’t expect anything for some 
time,” he claimed. 


And so Atug ’87 wound to a close. Users 
expecting fireworks from the conference 
had found little to entertain them, and in- 
spiration was in short supply under Tele- 
com’s towering stone wall. 


Nonetheless, users had been fed 
enough positive information and _ hints 
about a less powerful Telecom monopoly 
to strengthen their resolve. The mood is 
strengthening, change is in the air, and 
Atug '87 played a major role in stressing 
the need for that change and, it is to be 
hoped, in speeding its implementation. 
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SAA cornerstone is laid 


A close look at the fine 
print of SAA, together 
with details of the first 
products to use it. 


ARMONMK, New York — IBM has formally 
announced its Systems Application Archi- 
tecture (SAA), and with it laid out a frame- 
work for developing applications that run 
across all its major hardware lines. 

The architecture, which company 
spokesmen likened to Systems Network 
Architecture, defines software interfaces, 
protocols and other conventions that will 
enable users and software developers to 
write applications compatible with the latest 
(and future) offerings in IBM’s personal 
computer family, with the System/3X 
midrange series and with the System/370 
processor lines. 

IBM will also develop its own applica- 
tions under SAA. 

A spokesman said the implementation 
of SAA, like the implementation of SNA, 
would be an evolutionary process. The first 
step will be the provision in the third quart- 
er of 1987 of documentation that defines 
SAA. It will be followed by products that 
fall under SAA’s broad reach. 

The SAA blueprint consists of four relat- 
ed elements: Common User Access, Com- 


mon Programming Interface, Common 
Communications Support, and Common 
Applications. 


Common User Access defines the basic 
elements of the enduser interface to appli- 
cations, including screen layout and menu 
presentation. IBM has been criticised in the 
past for supplying customers with incon- 
sistent interfaces across its software line. 


Common Programming Interface defines 
an application programming interface for 
SAA-compatible programs. The interface 
specifies the languages and services to be 
used in developing applications that can be 
integrated with other applications and port- 
ed to different environments. 

Languages specified in the SAA an- 
nouncement are Cobol, Fortran, and C. 
Other programming components outlined 
the Common Programming Interface are 
a database interface based on IBM’s Struc- 
tured Query Language (SQL), an applica- 
tion generator based on elements of the 
Cross Systems Product, and a query inter- 
face based on extensions to the interfaces 
in the Query Management Facility. 


Common Communications Support de- 
fines communications tools to be used in 
linking SAA applications, processors and 
networks. The spokesman said the com- 


IBM’s Systems Application Architecture 


Common 
Applications 


Calls for IBM to develop applications that can 
run across IBM System/370, System/3X and 


Personal Computer environments. 


Common 
User Access 


Defines a consistent enduser interface, including 
screen layouts and menus, to all IBM 


applications and environments. 


Common 
Programming 
Interface 


Common 
Communications 
Support 


IBM comms, 
PC bonanza 


SYDNEY — Soon after the US announce- 
ment of Systems Applications Architecture 
(SAA), IBM made a worldwide announce- 
ment of a family of personal computers, 
the first products to fall under SAA. 

The Personal System/2 and its multi- 
tasking operating system are expected to 
support advanced networking capabilities 
by 1989. 

In conjunction with the new PCs, IBM 
also announced enhancements to existing 
network offerings. 

The Personal System/2 family includes 
models based on Intel’s low-end 8086 chip, 
on the 80286 processor, and on the high- 
performance 80386 chip set. All will run 
an enhanced version of the PC-Dos oper- 
ating system, version 3.3, while the models 
based on the 80286 and 80386 will also 
run the new multitasking Operating Sys- 
tem/2 (OS/2). 

OS/2 will be available in two versions, 
although users will have to wait for the ex- 
tended version, which is expected to offer 
true communications support. 


Describes programming tools used in developing 
applications that can be integrated with other 
applications and ported to multiple IBM 
environment. 


Outlines the protocols, products and services 
used to interconnect applications, systems, 
networks and devices. 


SAA components incorporated in 
OS/2 include the user interface and the 
graphics program interface; support for C, 
Cobol and Fortran; an interface to SQL; 
and support for network management 
services and communications protocols. 


In the communications announce- 
ments, IBM extended host connectivity to 
the Personal System/2 family via the 3270 
Connection adapter and software, which 
are said to provide 3270 emulation and file 
transfer capabilities through a link to 3274 
and 3174 cluster controllers. 


A baseband version of the broadband 
PC Network was also introduced. It oper- 
ates with existing IBM PCs as well as the 
new machines, operates at a claimed 2M- 
bit/sec, and uses a contention access 
scheme. 


Addressing criticisms of existing network 
offerings in the area of network manage- 
ment, IBM announced the ability to run a 
single network manager on multiple Token 
Rings interconnected with bridges. 


IBM also released the Lan Manager ver- 
sion 1.0 to help in network problem de- 
termination and error recovery. It can run 
as an application of Netview/PC, forward- 
ing alerts to a host resident Netview for re- 
mote operation. 


munications methods have been chosen 
from existing SNA and international stand- 
ards. 

Common Communications Support 
specifies the use of four types of data 
stream. The 3270 data stream will be used 
for communications with IBM mainframes, 
and the 5250 data stream will be support- 
ed for interactions with System/36 and 
System/38 machines. A third data stream, 
the Document Content Architecture, de- 
fines the rules for specifying the form and 
meaning of text documents to enable users 
to exchange documents. 

The intelligent Print Data Stream can be 
used with all points-addressable page 
printers, but documentation describing this 
data stream will not be released until the 
third quarter of this year. 

Three types of application services are 


also specified under Common Communi- 
cations Support. They are SNA Distribu- 
tion Services, which supports asynchronus 
transmissions used with store and forward 
applications; Document Interchange Ar- 
chitecture protocols that define office auto- 
mation functions used with a number of 
IBM products; and SNA Network Manage- 
ment Architecture protocols that provide a 
vehicle for monitoring network operations 
from a central location. 

Data link controls supported within SAA 
include Synchronous Data Link Control 
and IBM’s Token-Ring Network. 


Common applications will follow progres- 
sively as IBM develops common software 
that runs across SAA environments. The 
focus initially will be on office applications, 
and later industry-specific packages. 


SUSPECT 
DIGITAL 
INES ? 


CHECK ON-THE-SPOT WITH 
THE DLA 


The compact PAS 9550 Digital Link Analyser (DLA) is 
designed to assist in immediate detection of data 


transmission faults. 


This portable Bit Error Rate Tester will handle 
synchronous services up to 72 K/bits and is simple to 


connect and operate. 


The DLA comes complete with V.24 (X21.bis), V.35, X.2 
interfaces and patch cables, all ready to be connected to 


your data interface. 


Test Measurements include: 


Valid Seconds, Error Seconds, Outage Seconds, Bit Rate, 


Bit Errors. 


The internal Real time clock enables all errors to be 
accurately displayed, recorded and printed. 


Call today for full specifications and to arrange a 


demonstration. 


PROUDLY AUSTRALLAN 


883 High St.. Thornbury, Vic. 3071. Tel: (03) 480 4688. Fax: (03) 429 8086 
N.S.W.: (02) 438 5244. S.A.: (08) 272 8011. W.A. (09) 322 5222 
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EDITORIAL 


TWO of the biggest issues confronting 
telecommunications users became the 
driving force at Atug ‘87 ~ Telecom 
and emerging technologies. 

The all but incompatible nature of 
the two subjects caused a clear 
partition in the year’s major 
communications conference in 
Sydney last month. Delegates were 
forced to assess the merits of papers 
delivered and make their choice 
according to where they placed most 
importance. 

One of the few fields where 
technologies of the near future 
overlapped interest in Telecom was 
ISDN. Coverage of the subject was 
gratifyingly broad, from basics to 
technical details, with a good 
clarification of Telecom’s intentions 
for the digital technology. 

But by and large new technology 
and Telecom took separate paths. 
Telecom, it goes without saying, had 
been expected to create the most 
interest, if not fireworks. 

In fact, fireworks were few and far 
between. It seems users and vendors 
alike have discovered there is a certain 
futility in public Telecom bashing. 


We can avoid Vsat 


From: Colin Campbell. 
Chief marketing executive, 
Aussat Pty Ltd, 

Sydney 


THE opinion on Vsat viability in your March 
issue (CW, March. p16) provided a very crit- 
ical view of Vsat services in the US. but failed 
to address the Australian scene. 

As most readers of Communications 
World know, Aussat has introduced its own 
Vsat services, Starnet, and OTC has also an- 
nounced an international Vsat service. Sat- 
net III. Many of the problems encountered 
in the US will be avoided here. 

For example, the comment “economics 
is the biggest obstacle to large numbers of 
users buying Vsats”’ is misleading. It ignores 
that the prime reason for market interest in 
Vsats is one of economics. Vsat networks 
were developed for network applications 
and are not aimed at large numbers of in- 
dependent users but large numbers of users 
in a network. 

For larger branch networks. the Vsat so- 
lution is most attractive from an economic 
point of view. This is particularly true where 
the locations served are widely dispersed. 
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¢ OPINION 


Telecom must not be tight-lipped 


However, a flashpoint was reached 
several times, most notably in the 
detailed and controversial paper 
delivered by Edward Realf from NUS 
International, and in the debate on 
the final afternoon. 

Realf attacked Telecom with a 
broad brush, criticising its efficiency as 
measured against overseas carriers, 
its monopoly, its tariffs, and the 
powers it assumed from its 
monopoly. 

But it was Telecom’s secretive 
approach to business that really drew 
Realf’s ire. In preparing figures for an 
alternative rating structure and to 
show the inequities of the cross 
subsidisation scheme he had been 
unable to unearth any precise results 
from Telecom. The figures were not 
for public dissemination. 

“I discovered a great variation in 
the cross subsidisation figures that are 
produced by Telecom. I have 
therefore consistently doubted their 
accuracy,” Realf noted in his paper. 

His wide ranging address delivered 
the clear message: Telecom must be 
made accountable. And his call was 
echoed several times during the last 


LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


and in some instances where there may be 
no terrestrial alternative! 

The comment was also made that there 
are “extremely high start up costs”. It was 
suggested that the central earth station 
(CES) “will cost at least SUS2 million to in- 
stal and operate for five years”. This figure, 
in the Australian context, is simply wrong 
— an overstatement by a substantial mar- 
gin. But equally important, a key innova- 
tion with Aussat’s Starnet is the concept of 
a shared hub, located at an Aussat major 
city earth station. This approach, which is 
simply having several customers share the 
CES, introduces considerable economies 
into the operation of the service. 

For example. the typical total price for the 
Starnet pilot service is $A1000 per site per 
month where the service and equipment 
are leased from Aussat; that is where the 
customer’s capital costs are zero. If, on the 
other hand. the customer chooses to pur- 
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afternoon’s debate. The public has a 
right to know how Telecom spends its 
money. 

While Telecom's charter imposes 
some social obligations on the 
commission, it does not give it the 
right to hide the cost of those 
obligations behind a veil of secrecy. 

The debate was interesting in that 
none of the speakers called for an 
end to cross subsidisation. It was 
accepted as a necessary and 
justifiable burden. 

But it was accepted as a burden 
borne by the majority of Australians, 
and in particular by the business 
community. Several speakers said it 
was therefore of prime importance 
that the public be informed of where 
the “Telecom dollars went’: 

And that indicated the mood of 
Atug '87. It was not a year of boots- 
and-all Telecom bashing. It was a 
calmer approach. The single most 
important message delivered at the 
conference by users, speakers and 
equipment vendors was that if 
Telecom claims to work for the good 
of Australians, then Telecom must be 
made accountable to Australians. 


problems 


chase or lease the Vsats in his network. 
proportionate reductions on the price of 
Aussat’s service are achieved. 

The comments on reliability and perfor- 
mance are simply not true. It was said that 
“even what availability figures approach or 
beat those of telephone company circuits. 
the frequency of Vsat failure is likely to be 
much higher”. This is a classic example of 
arguing that black is white. If there is a relia- 
bility problem then let that be demonstrat- 
ed through practical experience. To say that 
the problem is there when the evidence 
contradicts it is arrant nonsense. 

The true position in relation to Australian 
Vsats is as follows: there is a diverse range 
of Aussat customers who appreciate the in- 
trinsic features of the Starnet service — its 
high bit rate performance. operational sim- 
plicity, its independence from other net- 
works, and its attractive price — including 
options for direct customer ownership of the 
Vsat. 

The Starnet service is currently being in- 
troduced as a pilot system for the Common- 
wealth Bank (CW, April. pl). The 
Commonwealth Bank will not be the only 
major customer for this product. (One sig- 
nificant difference between Australia and 
the US is the structure of our banking in- 
dustry. particularly the incidence of nation- 
wide operations). 

There is also arguably a more en- 
trepreneurial and innovative approach to 
the provision of entertainment and leisure 
services in this country and Aussat’s cus- 
tomers have not been slow to identify new 
applications for Starnet in this area. 

And of course. there are several out- 
standing examples of government opera- 
tions in hundreds of locations across the 
country. 

Vsat technology is not designed nor in- 
tended to solve all communications require- 
ments. but the there is a sufficient number 
and variety of applications in Australia to 
ensure a viable future for the Starnet 
service. 


EDITORS COMMENT: We reserve com- 
ment until the Starnet service proves commer- 
cial viability. 
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Property database 
to link three States 


By Noel Bennett 

THE NSW Estate Agents Co-operative Ltd 
(EAC) is extending its co-operative effort to 
provide online facilities to counterpart or- 
ganisations in Victoria and South Ausira- 
lia. This helping hand approach from 
Australia’s largest real estate marketing 
group stems from the online facilities avail- 
able to about 1000 real estate offices 
throughout NSW. 

As the chief executive, Terence Bean, ex- 
plains, one of EAC’s objectives is to provide 
new services that will not only attract more 
members but also allow present members 
to improve their efficiency. 

EAC started down the computerisation 
road when it installed an IBM System/34 
in 1979. Under EAC’s Mulltilist service, 
members send in forms detailing the 
properties they have been commissioned 
to sell. The forms are batch processed, the 
information then combined with photo- 
graphs and sent to all members in the 
vicinity of the property. 

This procedure is still followed after the 
installation of an IBM System/38 and ac- 
companying telecommunications technol- 
ogy in 1984 except for one most important 
fact — members anywhere in NSW have 
the opportunity to obtain information about 
properties for sale direct from their IBM PC 
when used as a terminal. 

On the other side of the coin, they can 
use the terminal to provide details of the 
properties they have for sale. 

The database contains details of some 
20,000 current properties and 40,000 sold 
properties at any one time. 

Bean highlights the advantage of the on- 
line system by saying members who are not 
online do not receive the listed property in- 
formation until some four to five days after 
receipt of the last item of property informa- 
tion for that particular issue. 

However, sellers and buyers do not 
refrain from coming into an EAC office dur- 
ing that period. Accordingly, a great deal 
of information, and selling opportunities are 
not available to members during this 
“black-out”. 

Now, through the online system, all 
members can have an equal bite of the sell- 
ing cherry. 

Bean says EAC decided to upgrade toa 
System/38 after calling for tenders, 
responded to by some 20 companies. The 
intention to go online followed a visit by 
EAC management to the US, confirming 
their original thoughts that this was the way 
to proceed. 

Innovak Computing Pty Ltd, a specialist 
communications company and an 
authorised IBM value added marketer, won 
the contract “as it gave the most detailed 
proposal on how EAC should perform its 
communications,” Bean says. 

“It did not have the attitude of saying, 
‘give us a bag of money and we will make 
it work, but do not worry how it will work” 

Innovak is authorised to market IBM Ser- 
ies 1, System/36 and /38 as well as IBM 
personal computers. 

EAC has supplied software packages, 
known as Eacom, written by Innovak using 
Basic and Turbo-Pascal, to its members. 
The software covers real estate administra- 
tion and property management and runs 
on IBM personal computers. Some large 
agents had been using Televideo multi-user 
office computers, since complemented by 
IBM PC ATs supporting multiple screens. 

When the System/38 became opera- 
tional for online applications in May 1985, 
Lear Siegler ADM 12 terminals were offered 
to PC users, and with the software availa- 
ble from Innovak, the PCs can be used as 


terminals. 

Innovak essentially provides a facilities 
management service to EAC, responsible 
for the configuration and installation of the 
host and attached equipment, network de- 
sign, program development and supply of 
Gateway proprietary communications soft- 
ware products. 

The System/38 Model 18 is front-ended 
by two IBM Series 1 computers acting as 
network controllers. EAC is considering 
whether the Model 18 should be upgrad- 
ed to a Model 600 with greater internal 
storage and 40 per cent faster processing 
speeds. 


Terence Bean. . . EAC chief executive. > 


(Continued page 12) 


With a combination of 
an IBM® PC or AT and a Datatran 
3178 you can now “see” and control 
remote communications systems. 

The 3178 allows the local 
display of remote V.24 interface 
signals and monitoring for user-set 
alarm conditions. 

It will also enable switching 
of V.24 lines in conjunction with 
Datatran’s existing 31XX Tech 
Control Equipment. 

For further information 
contact: Datatran Pty. Ltd. 
Telephone (03) 725 6677. 

Telex: AA151920. Fax: (03) 725 0774. 
Sydney (02) 957 3035. 


Distributors: S.A. (08) 46 4062. 
W.A. (09) 322 5222. Old (07) 352 5788. 


DATATRAN (s) 
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Bean with DP supervisor Armina Acopian. 
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Estate agents’ database 
will reach three States 


(Continued from page 11) 


Innovak proposed the System/38 be- 
cause it was a “relational database machine” 
and programming database applications 
was relatively very easy. Further, IBM had 
successfully overcome the lack of perfor- 
mance of earlier models which had given 
rise to the description “a Rolls Royce po- 
wered by a sewing machine”. 

The Series 1s hold the Gateway network 
communications software, which allows the 
acceptance of both asynchronous transmis- 
sion from suitably equipped PCs in 
metropolitan areas connecting through the 
dialup network, and country PCs using the 
X.25 network. It is understood this X.25 
network could be upgraded soon from 
1200 to 2400 bits/sec. 


The PCs in agents’ offices are equipped 
with Comterm software, from Innovak, 
which allows the PCs to emulate IBM Sys- 
tem/38 remote terminals and allows ad- 
vantage to be taken of dialup facilities 
through a 2400 bits/sec modem. This soft- 
ware also enables the IBM PC JX and PC 
Convertible to have these transmission fa- 
cilities, which are important if an agent wish- 
es to work from home or in a client's 
premises. 

The Comterm software also enables 
country members to automatically gain ac- 
cess by selecting an option rather than us- 
ing the large and cumbersome code 
structure normally required for accessing 
X.25 networks. 

The Victorian and South Australian Real 
Estate Institutes already market the Reicom 
software package to their members. This 
package is based on Eacom, modified to 
meet requirements of the specific State 
legislation. Besides being able to provide the 
same online realtime information, members 
of these institutes, as with EAC members, 
will have greater opportunities to expand 
their business. 

For example, a home owner in Victoria 
could be moving to Sydney. Besides help- 
ing in the sale of the Victorian property, the 
REI member can obtain details of proper- 
ties for sale in Sydney and so be of further 
service. 


Innovak gave the 
most detailed 
proposal on how 
EAC should perform 
its communications 
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Metropolitan REI members will dial the 
Melbourne and Adelaide-based concentra- 
tors to get on to the leased 9600 bits/sec lines 
running from EAC’s computer centre to 
Melbourne and Adelaide. Country mem- 
bers will use Austpac. 

These interstate lines can be upgraded to 
48k-bits/sec if required. EAC decided 
against using videotex as it “wanted to con- 
trol its own destiny” and videotex facilities 
seemed to be limited for the co-operative’s 
applications. 

Besides providing instant information as 
to what properties are for sale, the system 
can also be used to store clients’ require- 
ments if they cannot be met from existing 
properties. When a suitable property is list- 
ed, the System/38 can then alert the agent. 

Other offerings include electronic mail, 
which will be more relevant when Victoria 
and South Australia come online, and a 
diary system to alert the agent when rates 
and other transactions have to be processed 
for a client. 

Also, it a client’s asking price is considered 
too high, often arrived at from incorrect in- 
formation, the agent can use the online sys- 
tem to go through comparable properties 
and show their prices to the client. 

The one perplexing question is the num- 
ber of members taking advantage of this on- 
line system. At present, PCs are installed in 
240 agents’ offices, not all of which are on- 
line. Bean explains that members are only 
just getting used to the online concept, but 
he is very confident that those online will 
grow to 60 to 70 per cent of the total mem- 
bership. 

After all, as Bean points out, real estate 
agents have the same aim as manufacturers 
and retailers — to move stock as quickly as 
possible. 


Despite its name, the personal computer was never destined to be a device operated by users in 
isolation. As many users are finding, and as IBM's recent releases demonstrate so obviously, the 
product's clearest role in the near future is as a corporate tool linked — by whatever means is 
appropriate — to the corporate data workhorse, the mainframe. This month's special feature 
examines the methods by which personal computers may be attached to mainframes. The 
diverse opinions expressed by the authors indicate clearly that there is, as yet, no universal 
solution to the all important micro-mainframe link. 


By Stan Kolodziej 


THOSE IN MIS who are hoping the micro- 
to-mainframe link market is becoming a 
simpler world, find little in the marketplace 
to offer any solace. 

The fact is, the micro-to-mainframe mar- 
ket has been multiplying during the past two 
years into several distinct but interrelated 
areas. The early link products, such as ter- 
minal emulation boards and protocol con- 
verters (both showing great staying power) 
have been joined by newer. vendor- 
integrated links, extended links and 
products that are nearly as much local-area 
network (Lan) and database as they are 
micro-to-mainframe link. 

It is a world growing rich with choice — 
and potential frustration. Product categories 
are increasing with the number of corporate 
micro users wanting access tc mainframe 
data. The result is a trade-off; while few MIS 
managers would wish to go back to the days 
when micro-to-mainframe links solely 
meant basic file transfer, there is no doubt 
there is more need for MIS to understand 
the market and get a handle on what types 
of links they need now and in the future. 

Seymour Merrin. a vice-president at mar- 
ket researcher. the Gartner Group. claims 
that much of the current market confusion 
can be traced to both MIS and link vendors 
failing to realise just how difficult most 
micro-to-mainframe links are to instal and 
manage. 

“You have to be a real corporate profes- 
sional to handle links.” Merrin said. “Ven- 
dors have oversold the simplicity of links. 
and MIS has underestimated what is in- 
volved. The fact is. | think most micro-to- 
mainframe links are still very slow, and the 
software that is required is extremely difficult 
to write.” 

Merrin sees a dilemma shaping within the 
micro-to-mainframe market. At this stage. 
he feels. there are no link products that offer 
complete transparency and ease of use to 
endusers. The software to do it can be writ- 
ten now but would be too expensive. 

“IT see some vendor storming the market 
with a truly transparent. affordable product. 
but not until 1988." Merrin said. 

“Tt will be a third-party vendor, not IBM. 
I don't think the IBM culture is capable of 
producing the big link product. Their his- 
tory in software speaks for itself. 

“I think one thing is clear. however. The 
corporate mainframe users — and not just 
vendors — have to be involved in produc- 
ing link products. Data on mainframes is 
proprietary. with diverse formats. It's a 
totally different need than packaged link 
software can deliver.” 

In the meantime. however. micro-to- 
mainframe product sales are climbing. In- 
ternational Data Corp. (IDC) sees the in- 
stalled US-based of micro-to-mainframe 
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micro-to-mainframe market? 


START MAKING TRACS 


AND IMPROVE THE WAY YOU DO BUSINESS 


For the Mainframe. . . 


TRACS — Host emulation of a 2780/3780 type device with auto-dial, allowing direct mainframe-to- 
mainframe communications without RJE record length restrictions. Data collection and transmis- 
sion to and from most computer systems and bisynchronous devices. 


SUPERTRACS — Send or receive multiple files to multiple remote sites concurrently and securely 24 
hours a day — Unattended. Specify a list of sites and times, and SUPERTRACS Auto Connect 
facility does the rest. 


PCTRACS . . . Upload, download files between PCs and Mainframes 


PC-TRACS 3780 — provides 2780/3780 emulation, operates in transparency mode, and can transmit 
any PC file. 


PC-TRACS 3770 — an SNA/RJE mainframe link that provides unattended data transfer, host defined 
PC file names, hot button between RJE and PC-DOS, plus automatic, on-the-fly format conversion. 


PC-TRACS 3270/SNA — a 3270 SNA communications monitor that emulates an IBM 3274 controller. 
It provides file transfer between host mainframe and PC, and a hot button between host and 
PC-DOS 


PC-TRACS COM 1 — allows IBM PCs (and compatibles) to communicate with each other using SDLC 
protocol. It offers high-speed automatic error recovery communications and file transfer without re- 
quiring mainframe intervention. It also provides interactive message exchange, password protec- 
tion, and the ability to perform local PC-DOS commands on the remote PC. (The remote PC must 
be running PC-TRACS COM ll). 


PC-TRACS SyncTalk — allows two PCs to communicate and exchange files at speeds up to 9600 bits 
per second, using SDLC protocol. It incorporates a user-friendly menu driven interface. 


PC-TRAC 6.2 —- allows a PC to communicate and transfer files as an LU 6.2 device in an SNA/SDLC 
network. It can be used for both PC-to-mainframe and/or PC-to-PC communications applications. 


PC-TRACS 3770/UOF — an API program which allows for the completely unattended operation of the 
PC-TRACS 3770 emulator. 


The TRACS family of products operates separately or together to form a complete batch data 
communications network 


WHAT'S YOUR TRAC RECORD? 


For more information call OPTIMUM SOFTWARE on (03) 690 4133 


255 Coventry Street, 
South Melbourne, 3205, 
Victoria, Australia. 
Phone: (03) 690 4133 


The TRACS products run on !BM (or compatible) mainframes and PCs, and support batch data communications with JES. POWER RJE, !BM and non- 
IBM mainframes. minis and micros. VSAM is required. and in some configurations. 2780/3780 BSC. 


Communications World, May 1987 


How to find a way through the tangle of the 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


micros to mainframes 


Rich variety of connectivity options 


(Continued from page 13) 


software reaching 609,000 units shipped in 
1986, up from 429,000 in 1985. IDC esti- 
mated the total US market of shipped and 
installed link software reached $US1200 
million in 1986. 

The US terminal emulation board mar- 
ket is also showing few signs of flagging. IDC 
estimates 225,000 board units were 
shipped in the US in 1986, up from 
187,000 in 1985, and reaching 338,000 in 
1987. No similar figures are available for the 
Australian market. 

The market for emulation boards is still 
hot because the boards are less expensive 
than most current micro-mainframe soft- 
ware solutions, generally priced at a few 
hundred dollars. However, it is a case of get- 
ting what you pay for. Plug-in boards offer 
little more than basic file transfer capabilities. 

Offering more in the way of capability are 
file transfer link products. These products 
use software resident on both micros and 
mainframes and enable users to restructure 
data they wish to extract from the 
mainframe. 

So-called vendor integrated link products 
from such database suppliers as Cullinet 
Software with its ICMS; Information 
Builders with its Foctalk; and McCormack 
& Dodge with its PC Link, offer more 
sophisticated micro-to-mainframe links that 
interact directly with their proprietary data- 
base management systems to provide data 
extract and application development tools 
on micros. 

Tempus-Link from Micro Tempus is part 
of a category of products known as extend- 
ed links. These links generally combine 
database extract and virtual disk facilities for 
microcomputer users. 

Micro Tempus pioneered the use of a vir- 
tual disk in micro-to-mainframe links to 
make file transfer easier for users and relieve 
the mainframe CPU part of the direct micro- 
to-mainframe link. Virtual disks are used on 
mainframe virtual drives that mimic PC disk 
drives. Functions that can be handled on 
aPC drive can also be handled on a main- 
frame virtual drive, and virtual disks create 
acommon working and storage area acces- 
sible to both micro and mainframe. 


Tempus-Access, the newest link product 
from Micro-Tempus, uses DYL-270, a data 
extractor from Sterling Software’s Dylcore 
division that reads any sequential IBM Isam, 


Seymour Merrin of the Gartner Group 
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Bdam and Vsam file structure while also in- 
terfacing with numerous DBMS such as 
Cullinet’s IDMS, Applied Data Research's 
Datacom/DB and IBM’s DL/1 and IMS. 

Another extended link product making 
a splash is The Application Connection 
(Tac) from Lotus. Tac is a mainframe data- 
base extract application that has an integrat- 
ed PC query and retrieval facility. Tac is also 
unique in that it does not actually perform 
any file transfer nor does it use the host to 
provide a virtual disk facility. 

Tac, however, is used in combination with 
several leading file transfer products includ- 
ing Tempus-Link and Irma Link. Tac also 
supports a number of host databases and 
file formats such as On-Line Software’s Ra- 
mis II and Information Builders’ Focus. Un- 
fortunately, Tac is not available in Australia. 

The Lan gateway market promises to 


Now you can open 
micro-to-mainframe 
paths to the future. 


PCOX”™ Technology is built on 


a very simple concept. 
Open migration paths. 


So you can upgrade products 
without throwing boards away, 

So you can move from one PC 
to another without learning a new 


user interface. 


50 you can write application 
programs for PCs all overa network, 
without accounting for dozens of 


different program interfaces. 


So you can standardize on a 
system of products that covers all 


your needs. Local and remote. 


Including 3278/79 emulation. 
File transfer Windowed PC and 
host sessions. Multihost 3270 PC 


make some noise in the next few years. The 
market for gateway boards installed in Lan 
PCs used as servers was projected by IDC 
to amount to $US3.6 million in 1986, and 
it may climb to $US12 million in 1987. The 
market for gateway boards installed in dedi- 
cated Lan servers is expected to be higher. 

Products like DCA’s Irmalan, CXI’s 
Pcox/Gateway and the Net/One PC Sys- 
tem from Ungermann-Bass, offer connec- 
tivity to various mainframe hosts through 
hardware and software installations on Lan 
PCs. 

Information Builders has used a unique 
approach with its PC/Focus-Multi-user 
product, which is a Lan implementation of 
PC-Focus supporting multiple concurrent 
users. PC/Focus-Multi-user works with net- 
works from Nestar Systems, IBM, Novell, 
and AT&rI. 


A plus for the product is that Focus ap- 
plications can be developed and executed 
on Lan PCs or sent to the host for execution. 

A more popular approach is the 
Net/One PC System from Ungermann- 
Bass that enables a PC to achieve full con- 
nectivity to a host through the company’s 
NIUPC, a single circuit board that plugs into 
one expansion slot on an IBM PC or com- 
patible, essentially turning that PC into a 
network server. 

“I think you're going to see a lot of co- 
operation between Lan and emulation 
board companies in the future,’ explains 
Ilene Goldman, program manager of the 
Workstation Market Program at IDC. 

“Instead of re-inventing the wheel, Lan 
companies like Novell and others have been 
contracting with board makers to provide 
direct gateway service to a host from Lans. 


PCOX Techno 
Krom Micro to Main 


emulation. Graphics. Gateways. 


Which left the users thirsty for 


Even 9250 emulation. more power They wanted to inter- 
And whatever the futuremay act with corporate data bases. Use 
bring. multiple host sessions. Get into 
mainframe ee Do all this 
; over the phone. Or from a LAN. 
Nomone deadicnds. This involved other interests, 
Before PCOX Technology, like MIS, DP PC evaluators and infor- 


terminalemulation was something 


of a terminal disease. About the 
best a PC could do was imitate a 
dumb 3270 terminal. 


With PCOX Technology, you don't need a new board for every 
new micro-to-mainframe product. Start with one board and 
upgrade with software. It’s the easier way! And cheaper, too. 


mation centers. They needed more 
than boards.They neededa system. 

50 CX] gave it to them.With 
PCOX Technology. A modular 
= system of micro- 
to-mainframe 
products that 
helps manage 
PC demands for 
mainframe 
access. 

PCOX Tech- 
nology works 
wherever PCs 
want tomake 
mainframe 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


Linking micros to mainframes 


threatens to frustrate non-experts 


PC USAGE TRENDS IN AUSTRALIA—1986-1990 


Trends in PC usage are expected to change in 
the next five years. Compass Research esti- 
mates that the number of PCs used as stand- 
alone devices will decrease by 33 per cent in 
the period between 1986 and 1990. On the 
other hand, the number of PCs being net- 
worked is expected to increase by 25 per 
cent. This is compared to a 7 per cent in- 
crease in direct micro-to-mainframe links. 
The number of PC networks connected to 
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mainframes is yet to be determined. 


ALL THE WAY THROUGH SNA. 
PCOX Technology is dedicated to all the expressions of SNA 
and LU 6.2, with micro-to-mainframe links for 3270 coax, 


remote, LAN and 5250 environments. 


connections—clustered around a 
controller ganged up ina LAN, 

or isolated on the far ends of 
phone lines. 

AndPCOX Technologyis open 
to the future. Which means its 
ready to follow SNA wherever IBM ® 
takes it,including all the future 
destinations of APPC and LU 6.2. 

50 your 3270 and 5250 net- 
works can evolve without making 
your investments extinct. 
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1986 


1988 1990 


ad Beyond. 


All your favorite 
programs. 


Justaboutany 
micro-to-main- 
frame application 
program written 
for CXI,IBMor 
IRMA™ willrunon 
the PCOX system. 

That includes 
programs from 
IBM, SAS, Cullinet, Micro-Iempus, 
Cincom, Tangram, Sterling Soft- 
ware and others. 

And every PCOX product 
uses thesame application program 
interface (API). So any application 
program written forPCOX in alocal 
environment will also run in PCOX 
remote and LAN environments. 

Which makes PCOX a perfect 
environment for application devel- 
opers, too. 


For more information 
on the complete CXI range call 
Tech Pacific now. 


Melbourne (03) 690 9055 
Sydney (02) 319 2622 
Wellington (4) 73 6820 


Hf Tech PACIFIC 


A Novell Company 
1157 San Antonio Road 
Mt.View, CA 94043. Telex: 821945 


PCOX and all PCOX products are trademarks of CXI, Inc. IBM is 
a registered trademark of International Business Machines 
Corporation. [RMA is a trademark of Digital Communications 
Associates, Inc. SAS/GRAPH Is a trademark of SAS Institute, Inc. 
DISSPLA is a trademark of Integrated Software Systems 
Corporation. © 1986, CXI, inc. 


That type of co-operation will increase,” she 
said. 

Merrin also sees Lan gateways growing 
in importance in the micro-to-mainframe 
market for economic reasons. 

“Truly transparent link software can be 
written, but it would be too expensive and 
would slow sales considerably,” Merrin said. 

“There is an option, and that is placing 
the software on a file server in local area net- 
works and providing a gateway to the main- 
frame. This would help spread software 
costs over a number micros on the network. 
I think it’s the only way companies are go- 
ing to be able to justify the growing prices 
of mainframe-based link software.” he said. 

Looming large over the field of micro-to- 
mainframe communications is the spectre 
of IBM’s Advanced Program-to-Program 
Communications (APPC) LU6.2 commu- 
nications protocol, which will eventually 
enable all systems on IBM’s Systems Net- 
work Architecture (SNA) network to com- 
municate directly with one another without 
the need of special software or hardware. 

On the surface, LU6.2 would appear to 
make the lion’s share of the micro-to- 
mainframe market obsolete. Not necessar- 
ily. While vendors are increasingly bringing 
out products supporting LU6.2, some 
analysts are predicting that APPC will not 
make a significant impact until the end of 
this decade. 

“IBM hasn't laid out its APPC strategy 
yet, and we won't see full LU6.2 implemen- 
tation until 1990,’ Goldman said. 

“Even so, APPC is not automatically go- 
ing to make the micro-to-mainframe indus- 
try obsolete. 


‘The entire link issue is becom- 
ing very important. Any com- 
pany that makes it easy to give 
access to mainframe data and 
different operating environ- 
ments is going to be ahead in 
this game,’ 


“There will still be a huge after-market 
and installed base of users who will want to 
plug into LU6.2 after purchasing micros. 
PCs based on the Intel 80386 processors 
are not going to be providing LU6.2 right 
away. These 386 computer vendors will rely 
on board suppliers such as DCA and others 
to give them the LU6.2 connection,’ she 
said. 

Until then, users are being confronted 
with an increasingly diverse range of micro- 
to-mainframe products. It is a big market, 
in large part made possible through the 
courtesy of IBM, which has left a legacy of 
heterogeneous operating environments 
that cannot speak with one another. 

Integrated systems vendors like DEC, 
however, are not complaining. DEC, for 
one, has lately been feasting on IBM's lack 
of communications foresight. The compa- 
ny has been steadily stock-piling a series of 
links and gateways that tie IBM PCs into its 
Vax minicomputer environment and into 
IBM mainframes using the SNA network. 

Other integrated systems vendors, such 
as Hewlett-Packard, Wang Laboratories, 
and Data General, are also putting more 
emphasis on micro-to-mainframe commu- 
nications in their product strategies. 

Explains Mike Gayowski, DEC’s market- 
ing manager for IBM connect products: 
“The entire link issue is becoming very im- 
portant. Any company that makes it easy 
to give access to mainframe data and differ- 
ent operating environments is going to be 
ahead in this game.” 


@ Stan Kolodziej is US Computerworld 
Focus senior editor. 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


Linkin 


micros to mainframes 


Wise PC use gives businesses an edge 


Move helps Air New Zealand 
rocket back from heavy losses 


re 
aes s 


Peter Marwick (rear) and Ian Winchester. 


i a 


Wide Area Networking for the corporate P.C. 


Expand your LAN’s 
"Capability to 


By Martin Taylor 
WHEN Ian Winchester, head of Air New 


Zealand’s domestic capacity control, 
replaced a wad of computer printouts with 
an IBM PC, he did more than reduce the 
company’s paper bill. “We believe we paid 
for the system within a week,” he says. And 
the savings continue to top up the airline’s 
bottom line. 

The cost savings Winchester and his team 
are achieving come from more effective use 
of the airline’s computerised information 
resource. Instead of a thick pile of difficult- 
to-digest, slow-to-arrive, computer print- 
outs, they now tap into the company’s 
mainframe through PCs and use their own 
microcomputer tools to analyse the mass of 
data. 

“Air New Zealand has a strong commit- 
ment to enduser computing,” said senior 


y connect to your 


| IBM host 


G/SNA provides a high-speed 
LAN to Mainframe Gateway 
| without dedicating a PC. 


La G/SNA offers superior cost-effectiveness compared to traditional micro-to- 


mainframe links. 


[zl Operating over dial-up, leased, point-to-point and multi-drop lines at speeds 
of up to 56kbps, you can continue to experience the flexibility of using a P.C. 
and add the wealth of data available from your host. 


i [| G/SNA won't deplete your computer resources. Each board has its own 
80186 CPU and 512 kB dual-ported RAM. 


16 Communications World, May 1987 


in With a single card and software, up to 32 P.C’s on a LAN can access your 
IBM host, at one time. 


fo] Cancel unnecessary hardware costs. G/SNA emulates a 3275 cluster 
controller and 3270/3770 terminals. 


G/SNA, Distributed and Supported by 


MICRO 
NETWORKS PTY. LIMITED 


Call us yoo! on (02) 436 0422, (03) 529 5100 


GISNA is a trademark of Gateway Communications, Inc. IBM is a trademark of the IBM Corporation. 


analyst Peter Marwick, who has been 
closely involved in the company’s moves in 
this area. Air New Zealand’s computing 
resource has played a key role in its recov- 
ery progam, after it experienced large loss- 
es culminating in the 1982 net loss of 
$NZ50 million — at the time, the largest in 
New Zealand history. 

Its equally dramatic turnaround has seen 
the state-owned airline turn in a profit for 
each subsequent year, with the 1986 finan- 
cial year showing a net profit of $NZ187 mil- 
lion, which makes it New Zealand’s third 
most profitable corporation. 

“More and more businesses are coming 
to realise that saving money is the same 
thing as earning money, and that if you can 
save more than your rival, it’s the same as 
earning more than your rival?’ Air New 
Zealand computer and information systems 
manager John Englefield said. 

Personal computers, mostly IBM, have 
been finding their way into Air New 
Zealand’s operations for several years. The 
airline’s primary system for general data 
processing is its IBM 3084 mainframe. 
About two years ago, the company pur- 
chased Tempus Link, a software package 
aimed at helping to simplify and manage 
access by microcomputers to its mainframe 
databases. 

Melbourne’s Distributed Data Processing 
Pty Ltd (DDP) supplied the package and 
support to Air New Zealand. 


Peter Marwick: “Strong commitment to end- 
user computing.” 


Tempus Link software resides on both the 
mainframe and the personal computer. In 
conjuction with a hardware link, such asa 
3278/9 emulation Irma card, it provides 
the user with a link to the mainframe. Its 
novel approach to achieving this lies in the 
use of virtual disks which reside on the 
mainframe, in “boxes” called virtual 
libraries. Each virtual library can contain up 
to 255 disks, which appear to the PC users 
as though they are normal disk drivers at- 
tached to the PC. 

In the case of an IBM PC with floppy 
drives A and B and hard drive C, virtual 
disks would appear as D, E, F and G. Each 
can have up to 15M-bytes of MS-Dos file- 
compatible data. 

Unlike terminal emulation utilities which 
expose users to the often-alien mainframe 
environment, Tempus Link lets users access 
the mainframe data using normal MS-Dos 
commands, or applications such as dBase 
Ill or Lotus 1-2-3. “That’s the beauty of the 
concept,” Marwick said. “The PC user just 
carries on as if there are extra drives on the 
ic 

Marwick has automated logon proce- 
dures to the mainframe, almost eliminating 
contact with the mainframe environment. 
Training time in micro-mainframe commu- 
nications is claimed to be reduced to a few 
minutes. 

(Continued page 18) 
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MAINFRAMES 
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Simply slide a CPBLUE micro to mainframe 
linkboard into a spare slot on any IBM PC and instantly 
you have access to over fifteen different mainframes, 
in both directions, to any two at once if necessary, and 
all this as fast as your PC can run. 

A true multi-function micro-to-mainframe link, 
CPBLUE increases the functionality of PCs in virtually 
any mainframe environment by enabling them to be 
integrated as full network terminals while still 
retaining their ‘stand-alone’ status. And for less than it 
costs to get a standard IBM PC to communicate with 
its own mainframe. 

CPBLUE’s unique design means it can perform file 
transfers in both directions between host storage and 
MSDOS. And, as CPBLUE acts as an MSDOS interface, 
it can also provide direct access to PC applications 
through the host, independent of host protocols, 
meaning that your PCs actually become resources 
within the network. 
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CPBLUE comes with two communications 
ports and provides full emulations, including screen 
presentation, keyboard mapping and attached printer, 
all supplied ready-to-load on floppy disk, as are new 
and enhanced versions of CPBLUE. 

CPBLUE can be simply configured for 
synchronous or asynchronous data transmission and 
through the addition of other equipment provides low 
cost gateways to SNA and X.25 environments. 

Designed in Australia and complete with a two year 
warranty, CPBLUE is the total micro-to-mainframe 
link solution. 

CPBLUE, the hardware and software 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


Linking micros to mainframes 


Wise PC use gives businesses an edge 


(Continued from page 16) 


In the case of Winchester’s system, in 
which the PC is used to interrogate the 
airline’s forward bookings, relevant data 
from the mainframe is output to one of 
these virtual disks in the form of an ordinary 
text file. Previously, it had been output as 
a hardcopy report. 

Winchester uses dBase III to generate his 
own range of reports to analyse the data. 
The flexibility of having his own report- 
generating capability has allowed him 
quickly to pick up potentially loss-making 
situations, many of which might previous- 
ly have gone undetected. 

In a business where crucial changes in 
bookings happen daily, the time taken to 
get answers has been reduced in many 
cases from weeks to minutes. “Previously 
it would take one or two weeks to get 


= 


through 70 days of forward bookings. Now 
we ask questions and get answers back in 
20 to 40 minutes,” says Winchester. “It was 
difficult to react to changes in the market. 
This gives us the facility to react a lot more 
quickly.” 

Tempus Link also helps to manage the 
multitude of users on the system. Marwick 
is pleased with the security the system 
offers, which allows users to access only the 
data in their own Tempus Link-assigned 
areas, with password protection offered at 
the mainframe, virtual library and virtual 
disk levels. 

“We can give the user a virtual disk of his 
own, provide him with a password, and he 
can do what he likes with it. He can manage 
the space as he pleases,” says Marwick. 

The data on which the user operates is 
a duplicate of the mainframe data, which 


is copied to virtual disk by the data process- 
ing department staff. Most users copy this 
data on to local storage before using it, 
which speeds up operation. Users can also 
initiate file transfers to the mainframe and 


server built 


A funny thing happens when a 


workstation-turned-server faces the storm 
of heavy use typical of a local area network. 


That is, of course, if you find poor 


performance funny. 
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NetWare LAN operating system, Novell knows 
the importance of powerful servers. Servers that 
won't sink under the first wave of user demand. 


Built to Perform. 

If you expect performance, the NetWare 
Servers will live up to your expectations. Designed 
for high-performance LANS, NetWare Servers 
are true servers, not modified workstations. 

So they run faster, and give your LAN 
unsurpassed functionality. 

The 80286-based NetWare LAN Servers 
286A and 286B are compatible with all major 
LANs. The 6800-based 68B supports the NetWare 
S-Net and the ARCNET 68 topologies. 


Equipped to Outperform. 

Adding to the NetWare Servers’ unmatched 
performance/cost ratio is the inclusion of Advanced 
NetWare with each server (plus no-charge upgrade 
to System Fault Tolerant NetWare Level Il). 

With over 200,000 users and many multiuser 
applications, NetWare is the 
LAN operating system 
standard. 

Keep your LAN afloat 
even under the toughest 
conditions - with a 
NetWare Server. 

For more information, 
call Data Peripherals Pty Ltd: 
Sydney (02) 888 5733 
Melbourne (03) 598 5111 
Brisbane (07) 44 8943 
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Milestones Ahead. 


The Advertising Agenev: DPS 


‘On balance we’re winning. 
We’ve been able to give users 
that amount of facility because of 
the small amount of effort re- 
quired.’ 


other PCs and, indeed, to computers on the 
other side of the world. 

An important feature of this transfer, 
apart from its simplicity of operation, is that 
the files can be transmitted in their native 
format and used directly by programs such 
as Lotus 1-2-3. Air New Zealand uses this 
facility to send files to its London and other 
overseas offices. 

While staying tight-lipped about the na- 
ture and use of the data sent, Marwick ad- 
mits to the facility providing “significant 
cashflow benefits” for the company. 

An innovative use of Tempus Link by Air 
New Zealand is in providing a bridge be- 
tween two different communication 
systems. 

The Ipars reservation system uses its own 
line protocol and operating system and 
teleprocessing monitor, peculiar to airlines. 
“Our airline schedule system is developed 
on the general data processing machine 
and has to be fed into the reservation sys- 
tem. We will do that through a PC,” says 
Marwick. 


Pressure off DP 


Marwick says he is using Tempus Link’s 
Application Program Interface (API) rou- 
tines to provide the bridge. “With these 
subroutines, we can trap a message com- 
ing in from the reservation system, and con- 
vert it to a ClCS-type message, and 
vice-versa,’ he says. 

The increasing use of PCs by endusers 
to analyse mainframe data has had con- 
siderable effect on the data processing 
department. “It certainly takes a lot of pres- 
sure off us in terms of ad hoc reporting,” says 
Marwick. “But this is offset by the addition- 
al demands users place for access to more 
information. The standard thing happens 
with PC users. They come to us and say 
‘Can we have that report in the form of a 
file, and we'll download it with Tempus Link 
and analyse it with Lotus 1-2-3”.” 

“On balance, though, we're winning. 
We've been able to give the users that 
amount of facility because of the small 
amount of effort required.” 
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Change lies in 
speed, power 


By Tom Amos 


UNIDIRECTIONAL _ telecommunication 
services have been dismissed in the main- 
stream of network application and design. 
banished from the earliest days to news 
wires and radio feeds. 

Computers may have already changed 
all these traditional values and only recog- 
nition and an open mind are required to 
exploit new media and applications for 
the traditional host terminal link. 

The traditional link composition be- 
tween mainframe computers and the ap- 
plications is becoming more difficult to 
define and more tenuous as time progress- 
es. Fifteen years ago James Martin was tell- 
ing us how to design multidrop 
telecommunications networks to support 
a variety of terminal and applications 
driven hardware on single lines. 

Today we still optimise data networks 
around the same philosophy, trading off 
polling delays and throughput for an eco- 
nomical network design: the DP nightmare 
of uncontrolled communications in a con- 
trolled telecommunications world. 

The scene has changed little, only the 
choice of services by which the applications 
may be connected. What has changed is 
the amount of power that is now being 
connected to that mainframe link. There 
is nothing new — minis of yesterday are 
called micros today, and the packages and 
controllers churn on, delivering more for 
lower. 


Positive benefits 


Stop and think about what has changed 
in those all too familar networks. Speed 
immediately comes to mind, more speed 
for lower cost. Better modems, DDS on, 
and increasingly digital transmission sys- 
tems. Lower error rates, packet switching 
for itinerant use. All positive benefits, all 
predictable and all not changing the essen- 
tial design philosophies of 15 years ago. 

What has changed most in the telecom- 
munications scene is not the delivery trans- 
mission system but the power of the 
computer on the terminal end of the line. 
More power in some cases than the main- 
frames which drove the multidrop net- 
works back then. The harnessing of such 
power is probably where the first real ad- 
vances in telecommunications will come in 
the next few years, a traditional area total- 
ly missed by users and carriers. 

The combination of computer power 
and massive storage with selective broad- 
cast services can provide time delayed, 
realtime telecommunication networks with 
vertical applications, which are not only 
more efficient than current thinking but 
also much more cost effective. 

These services are not going to replace 
the genuine online transaction processing 
networks which require dedicated, low 
response time operation. 

Predominantly, one-way information 
flow should logically be best served by an 
optimised communications system which 
functions in the same manner as the way 
the information flows. 

Little to no interest has been shown in 
Australia in unidirectional, selective recall 
distributed computer networks. As usual, 
those who can grasp the applications and 
the bottom line will be in good shape to 
exploit a new technology and the edge it 
could possibly bring. 

Let me step you back a little to what 
communications and telecommunications 
is fundamentally all about before plunging 
headlong into the science and application 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


of interactive data broadcast and voice 
broadcast networks. 

The traditional forms of telecommuni- 
cation have almost always assumed a two- 
way information flow. The humble voice 
discussion is an interaction between two or 
more parties communicating information HOST 
in broadcast fashion between members of CESVOIER 
the group listening. 

Contributions are made by members of 
the group as required, but with all hearing 
the total information flow. Telecommuni- 
cations rarely allows the easy reconstruct- 
ion of such real life mesh situations, as the 
technology traditionally has been point-to- 
point in nature rather than multipoint. 

(Continued page 22) 
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If you’ve been “window shopping” for software 

that’s both powerful and easy to use, take a look 
at the SAS® System for Personal Computers. It’s 
got everything you're looking for...and more. 


ready-to-use procedures for every kind 

of analysis and report—from simple to 
advanced, preformatted to customized. A built-in 
menu system and on-line help guide you through 
the procedures. Special windows let you define 
titles and footnotes for reports, check the 
characteristics of your data, change function 
key definitions, and keep notes. 


1 Ease of use. The SAS System has 
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Integration. The SAS System runs on 

mainframes, minicomputers, and personal 

computers so you only have to learn one 
software system no matter what hardware your 
company has installed. And as your needs 
grow, the SAS System grows with you. We're 
committed to supporting all the capabilities 
of our mainframe software system for your PC. 
Whether you license one product or several, 
you'll enjoy the same high-quality software, 
training, documentation, and support we've 
offered for 10 years. It’s all part of our site 
licensing plan. 


Call or write us today. 


SAS Software Pty Ltd 

Private Bag No. 7 

Level 3, 55 Grosvenor Street 
Neutral Bay, NSW 2089 
Telephone: (02) 908 2244 


The SAS System runs on the IBM PC XT and AT, IBM 
370/30xx/43xx and compatible machines, Digital Equipment 
Corporation’s VAX™ and MicroVAX II™ Data General Corporation's 
ECLIPSE® MV series, and Prime Computer, Inc.'s 50 series. 

Not all products are available for all operating systems. 
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Timeplex, creators of communications 
systems around the world, have now set up a 
full service company here in Australia. 

Whatever your communication needs, 
voice or data, local or international, the 
Timeplex team will understand and develop 
a system for you. 


TIMEPLEX. YOUR GATEWAY 
TO COMMUNICATIONS HIGHWAYS. 


You can be sure of data integrity, 
maintain your vendor independence and 
have protection against system failures. 

So whatever kind of network you use, our 
total system capability will maintain your 
access to the communications highways. 

Timeplex give full training and, in case 


you need technical assistance, our Field Melbourne Enquiries: Suite 713, 7th 

Service is always on call. Floor, 608 St. Kilda Road, Victoria 3004. 
Timeplex Australia is your gateway to Tel: (03) 519 157 

the communications highways. ® 
Talk to us today. Sydney Enquiries: Suite Timeolesx< 

615, 6th Floor, 275 Alfred Street, North Sydney, 


N.S.W. 2060. Tel: (02) 957 1660 INTEGRATED COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 
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Keys to change are speed, power 


(Continued from page 19) | 

The limitations in application due to the 
technological restrictions, and in some 
cases the erection of artificial barriers, have 
resulted in modern communications being 
based on the traditional technologies rather 
than a natural development in applications 
spurring the development of a new tech- 
nology. 

Wide area data broadcast is by histor- 
ical standards a new service to Australia. 

Fundamental limitations, particularly in 
Australia, have arisen from the main- 
tenance of monopolies for the electronic 
extension of services outside the ring of 
people communicating in the example 
above. Solutions, where price is not the 
major consideration, have been developed 
within the scope and bounds of the tradi- 
tional point-to-point terrestrial services, just 
as Martin suggested all that time ago. 


[IRMA 


IRMA 
Key 


IRMA 
link 


Elsewhere, technology is producing 
some really remarkable vertical solutions 
to problems it seemed in Martin’s time too 
hard to solve. It is hoped that a wider per- 
spective on what is possible with modern 
technology will produce applications which 
define the broadcast technologies unlocked 
by radio and satellite technologies. 

Closer to home, the late entry of Aus- 
tralia into the satellite world closely parallels 
other such feats as the regulation of infor- 
mation content and the policing of spect- 
rum until the last few years of the “good 
of Australia” philosophy and rules. The 
same bureaucrats who have hindered ap- 
plication driven communication develop- 
ment have also been responsible for the 
somewhat ill-fated semi DBS Bmac sys- 
tem which has been the first broadcast 
point to multipoint satellite system in- 
troduced in Australia. 
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Overseas, the unlocking of communi- 
cation capacity by the use of broadcast 
capacity has resulted in new applications 
which were once traditionally supplied by 
two way point-to-point telecommuni- 
cations services. New technologies which 
are just starting in Australia have been in 
use elsewhere providing solutions for many 
years. 

These technologies are generally radio 
based and provide broadcast bandwidth 
with selective addressing to the receiver for 
information flow. The applications which 
can be converted from two-way to essent- 
ially a one-way information flow are the 
areas we concentrate on for the appli- 
cations in office information distribution. 

The combination, particularly in the 
data area of one way information flow sys- 
tems with optical disk and PC power, al- 
lows the one way system, with suitable 
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There's alot more to IRMA than 
meets the eye. 
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With more than 350,000 IRMA boards installed, 
it’s small wonder DCA is recognised as the 
leading supplier of micro to mainframe 
communications products. 

Aiid now, the IRMA family has grown to provide 
terminal emulation with both CUT and DFT 
protocols. 


New members of the family include IRMAX 
Multisession and IRMAX APA Graphics. 


Other members include IRMALAN DFT and 
IRMALAN SDLC gateways providing a link 
between your Netbios LANs and mainframe 
environments. 


New software enhancements are also available 


for 3278/79 and APA graphics workstations which 
with the gateways provide greater LAN 
productivity. 

Call Sourceware or your sourceware appointed 
key dealer now for more detailed information 
on the growing family of products from DCA. 
And discover how IRMA‘s legendary functionality 
and reliability can now be 
even better for your system. = =a — 


dea 


Digital Communications Associates, Inc. 


NSW: 586 Pacitic Highway Chatswood 2067 411 5711 
VIC: 200 Queen Street Melbourne 3000 600 0344 


All DCA Products are supplied and supported by these Sourceware Appointed IRMA Key Dealers: 
© ACI Computer Services @ BS Microcomp Pty Ltd ® HiSoft Pty Ltd ¢ Mycorp Business Computer Centres 
® Parity Computers Pty Ltd ¢ The Computer Group @ Unicomp Business Automation 
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software, to effectively perform as a two- 
way system as seen by the user. 

Most DP people are horrified at this sug- 
gestion as the blinkers are as difficult to re- 
move as the Acks and Naks. Consider 
database distribution, manuals, service 
bulletins, news, mail and facsimile — all 
basic information distribution functions that 
can be more effective if designed to utilise 
a predominantly one-way system to pro- 
vide the information dissemination path. 

Traditional screen controller situations 
can to some extent be moved closer out 
to the application by the tiering of memory 
throughout the system. After all, these 
types of application are predominantly an 
information flow in one direction. Optimi- 
sation, delayed dial-in updates may be 
much more cost effective than a symmetri- 
cal multidrop leased line system. 

And what of this magical solution? It 
does in fact exist in Australia today and is 
used for other, more mundane appli- 
cations. The applicable new-wave techno- 
logies are diverse and range from simple 
subcarrier transmission systems to satellite- 
based services which can cover the whole 
of Australia for a single fee. 

All the new services have one common 
element, they use radio technology in 
some way to broadcast encoded and ad- 
dressed information to the tuned-in 
receivers. Most services are secure from 
eavesdroppers and either cover a single 
area or extended integrated country cover- 
age. You pay for what you get. 


‘Most services are secure from 

eavesdroppers and either cover 

a single area or extended in- 

tegrated country coverage. You 
pay for what you get.’ 


A few points to cover the introduction 
to a new way of providing a telecommu- 
nications service for a corporation. Most 
readers will not have encountered the 
terms used before and a brief explanation 
follows: 

Paging — a familiar service which now 

covers most major Australian cities and 

extends low rate data, text and voice 
messages to cheap pocket receivers. 

SCA — sub carrier authorisation data 

or voice transmission up to 64K-bits/sec 

on an FM or TV transmitter (SMT al- 
ternate name). 

MDS — multipoint distribution service 

for microwave radio broadcast of data, 

voice and image, a current service 
provided privately in Australia. 

PTMP — point to multipoint satellite 

data, voice and image addressable 

services. 

The range of terminal equipment prices 
to receive a one-way medium to high- 
speed service extends from several 
hundred dollars for a city based SCA 
(SMT) type service to over $A50,000 for 
a high-speed broadeast trunk receiver. The 
basic satellite solutions start at around 
$A3500. 

Vertical service providers, within the 
scope of the current legislation, are already 
operating in the Australian market, more 
are about to follow. In the US and Europe, 
services are well established in the finan- 
cial, betting, news and database areas with 
vertical corporate applications continually 
being discovered and developed. 

Some of these new services are being 
introduced today by private corporations 
to solve particular needs and applications. 

By the end of 1987 some powerful al- 
ternatives for specialised problems will be 
in place. It is then up to you, the potential 
user, to go the next step. 


Inexpensive, versatile — 
but which options are 


real imperatives for you? 


HE TRADITIONAL organisation 
of a major computing resource 
consists of a mainframe computer 
system connected to a population 
of terminals. The terminals are specia- 
lised devices which communicate using 
a particular protocol, usually peculiar to 
the brand of mainframe being used. Per- 
sonal computers have brought a new 
possibility into the system — the con- 
nection of PC to mainframe. There are 
a number of attractions to this scheme: 
@ A PC is becoming cheaper than a 
specialised terminal 
@ The PC can still be used for other tasks 
when not communicating with the main- 
frame (whereas a specialisted terminal can 
do nothing else) 
B A PC provides economical distributed 
processing 
@ In many cases PCs are already in the or- 
ganisation 
@ it shouldbe possible to make one PC talk 
to different brands of mainframe 
@ Staff with PCs at home can be given ac- 
cess to their organisation’s mainframe, thus 
improving productivity and providing the 
means of working at home. 

The task of connecting a PC to a main- 
frame is not a trivial one, and involves sever- 
al considerations. In fact, the problem is the 
design of a network for interconnection of 
different brands of computing equipment. 
To be really useful a PC-to-mainframe 
product should provide the capability to 
connect to a wide range of mainframes and 
emulate a wide range of terminals. 


Plentiful protocols 


Protocol emulation is the first require- 
ment. This involves a two-way translation 
of data so that the PC appears to be a device 
native to the mainframe. There are many 
different protocols in use, most being 
proprietary systems from manufacturers 
such as Unisys, Control Data, Honeywell, 
IBM, ICL, and others. 

Within many of the protocols there are 
different parameters. So a link product 
needs the ability to configure these 
parameters to suit particular situations. This 
sort of flexibility can be provided in software. 

The second major requirement is termi- 
nal emulation, which is not the same as 
protocol emulation. A truly universal micro- 
to-mainframe link product allows the PC to 
act as if it is a specialised data terminal. This 
means incorporating facilities for emulating 
the screen presentation services of such a 
terminal, and providing the special key- 
board commands and functions which go 
with it. 

Terminal emulation need not be tied to 
protocol emulation, and there are advan- 
tages in being able to mix and match. So 
the PC should be able to emulate the ter- 
minal of one manufacturer while com- 
municating with the mainframe of a 
different manufacturer, if necessary. 

The ability to talk to a mainframe and 
emulate a terminal is obviously very useful, 
but a PC offers the potential to do more than 
this. 

File transfer is a valuable capability which 
can be offered. This means that files can be 
sent from a mainframe to a PC and stored 
on disk in MS/Dos format at the PC end. 
Transfer in the other direction is also re- 
quired. To achieve this, the mainframe 
needs a compatible file transfer system; 
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Personal computers can offer a 
lot of versatility when connect- 
ed to mainframes. Rob Rohr- 
lach examines the factors which 
must be considered in design of 
a universal micro-mainframe 
link board and outlines the 
capabilities of state-of-the-art 
software technology. 
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Figure 1 Original arrangement Figure 2 Final arrangement 


Each store requires a low-cost PC running the store-based part of the management software, 
and the company needs to connect these to the host network to complete the system. Although 
a communications program could have achieved this, it would not be able to coexist with the 
bisynchronous link to the 751 units. Thus, that solution would entail either a separate link for 
each PC or the use of multiplexing techniques on the existing links. Both alternatives are ex- 
pensive. A micro-to-mainframe link board in each PC achieves the required result by using the 
arrangement shown in figure 2. The PC and the 751 are each given a logical address, and the 
link board automatically passes mainframe traffic to and from the 751. This solution requires 
only a board in each PC and is the most cost-effecive method. The system has the added ad- 
vantage of providing tightly coupled links between applications programs running in the PCs 
and the mainframe, while still allowing independent addressing between the mainframe and 
the PC and 751 controller at each location. 
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DDP has answers to your questions about 
micro-mainframe communications. 


Connmnaiicit 


a chart comparing IBM, IRMA® , and 
Attachmate. For a free copy, call: 


Hardware answers, software answers and 


now a guide packed full of answers to some 
important questions—questions worth 
asking before you make long-term decisions. 

What should you know about IBM® 
standards, multiple sessions, windows, file 
transfer, API, and graphics? 

You'll find the answers and solutions in 
Attachmate’s Quick Reference Guide for 
Micro-Mainframe Communications —with 


Distributed Data Processing Pty Ltd 
158 City Rd, South Melbourne 3205 
Tel (03) 615 6711 Telex 39527 DDPMEL 


Copyright ©1986, Attachmate Corporation, IRMA is a registered trademark of Digital Communications 
Associates, Inc. IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines Corporation, 
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Which technical options are really imperative? 
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either a general utility such as Kermit, or a 
proprietary remote job entry (RJE) facility. 
File transfer is essentially a batch process. 

Once a file has been captured by the PC 
it is available to any PC application program 
which is able to use it. Also, once the file 
has been updated or changed, it can be sent 
back to the host. This opens up all sorts of 
possibilities for the sharing and distributed 
processing of central records. 


To go one step further, a micro-to- 
mainframe link product could be set up to 
act as an MS-Dos callable device. This 
would allow modifying of applications pro- 
grams in a PC, able to communicate directly 
with applications programs in the main- 
frame. In this case the link would be trans- 
parent to the applications as it handled the 
protocol conversions. 


By allowing multiple virtual circuits on a 
link, the power of programs such as MS- 
Windows can be fully utilised. 


A practical approach to meeting these re- 
quirements is a plug-in board carrying ports 
for connection to the mainframes, either 
directly or via modem. As well as perform- 
ing these functions, certain other design fea- 
tures would seem to be desirable for a 
universal micro-to-mainframe board. 


Incorporation of an onboard micro- 
processor and local memory to handle all 
the communications activity would avoid 
loading the CPU in the PC. This also opens 
up the possibilities for greater flexibility. 


As data communication is a changing en- 
vironment and every network is different, 
it would be advantageous to have all the ac- 
tual emulation data on disk for download- 
ing configurations to the board. In this way, 


updates could be incorporated simply via 
software on disk. 

By having the board under independent 
control, it is possible to include the capabil- 
ity of switching between host sessions and 
MS-Dos while maintaining the links. So a 
user could have concurrent sessions with 
two different hosts and switch between 
them and the operating system at will. The 
links would not be broken until the sessions 
were logged off. 

We can now assemble a list of desirable 


features for a micro-to-mainframe link 
board: 


@ A variety of common protocol emula- 
tions with variable parameters 


B A variety of terminal emulations 


@ Independent protocol and terminal 
emulations 


@ File transfer ability 


CX-80 DATA EXCHANGE 


ACCESS 36 


1.T.1. LINK-UP 


If these names don’t mean a lot to you, you haven't 
considered all the options in intelligent corporate 
connectivity. They're part of the Shuttle solution in 
PC-to-Mainframe integration, connecting the PC or PC 
LAN to the IBM 3270, IBM System 3X, Honeywell, DEC, 
Sperry, Burroughs (or Unisys) environment. And that’s 
all the information you'll get until you contact: 
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Networks. 
aS |) 


Speak to lan Fazio, Shuttle’s managing director. With 
Shuttle Networks, Shuttle Wiring Management 
System and Shuttle Datacomm, he has the expertise 
and the resources to meet any corporate data 


communication requirement. 


From simple modems, through Local and Wide Area Networks to major 
duilding wiring systems, Shuttle can maximise productivity while proving 
that innovation, quality and economy ARE compatible. 
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456 St. Kilda Rd., Melbourne, Vic. 
Phone: (03) 267 1011. Fax: (03) 267 1061. 
187 Allambie Rd., Allambie !ieights, NSW. 


Phone: (02) 451 5555. 
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@ User MS/Dos interface 

@ Two or more ports 

@ Concurrent sessions to different hosts 
® Ability to switch between hosts and/or 
MS-Dos. 

® Emulation data downloaded from disk 
® No communications load on the PC 


Products with such features are now 
commercially available, opening up a wide 
range of possibilities for the inclusion of PCs 
in computer networks. 

The following case study illustrates the 
application of a micro-to-mainframe link 
board in solving a problem in a large 
network. 

A large retail store chain has a Tandem 
host computing running store management 
software, with NCR bisynchronous links to 
individual stores. The link at each of 135 
stores terminates at an NCR 751 controller 
which is wired to several point of sale ter- 
minals. 

Each store requires a low-cost PC run- 
ning the store-based part of the manage- 
ment software, and the company needs to 
connect these to the host network to com- 
plete the system. Although a communica- 
tons program could have achieved this, it 
would not be able to co-exist with the bi- 
synchronous link to the 751 units. Thus, 
that solution would entail either a separate 
link for each PC or the use of multiplexing 
techniques on existing links Both alterna- 
tives are expensive. 


4 


It is a fair assumption that 

these products will have a pro- 

found effect on the efficiency 

and productitivy of organi- 
Sations. 


3 


A micro-to-mainframe link board in each 
PC achieves the required result by using 
another arrangement, whereby the PC and 
the 751 are each given a logical address, 
and the link board automatically passes 
mainframe traffic to and from the 751. This 
solution requires only a board in each PC 
and is the most cost-effective method. 

The system has the added advantage of 
providing tightly coupled links between ap- 
plications programs running in the PCs and 
the mainframe, while still allowing indepen- 
dent addressing between the mainframe 
and the PC and 751 controller at each lo- 
cation. 

To summarise, we have seen that a well 
designed micro-to-mainframe link board 
can greatly increase the versatility of a per- 
sonal computer by given it access to a vari- 
ety of mainframes together with the ability 
to emulate a number of different types of 
terminal. Such a product can also offer file 
transfer capability and may be used as a 
transparent link between applications pro- 
grams running on mainframes and PCs 
(with suitable modifications to those 
programs). 

The many benefits of micro-to mainframe 
links are now being realised, and it is a fair 
assumption that these products will have a 
profound effect on the efficiency and 
productivity of organisations which take ad- 
vantage of them. 


® Rob Robriach is general manager of Com- 
puter Protocol, which developed the CPBlue 
universal micro-to-mainframe link board. 


Before you can manage your IBM system you need to Tasks can be automated to a chosen level, relieving the 
present it efficiently to the users. productivity bottleneck experienced in managing systems 
Software Developments has taken the potentially and operations (Advanced Operation Management). 
complex environment that exists when you communicate NET/MASTER efficiently manages your IBM or Fujitsu 
with your IBM or Fujitsu system and produced a clear system, increasing productivity as only a truly integrated 
interface, NET/MASTER. product can. 
Enhanced information access and system capability are 
made available to all network users; end-users, systems 
programmers, programmers and managers. 
From initial logon, NET/MASTER works to increase 
productivity and police security levels. NET/MASTER tightly 
integrates with your current security system (ACF2 or 
RACF). The user is presented with authorised applications 
(EASINET) which, while in use, can be switched using MAI 


(Multiple Application Interface). 
NETWORK ERROR WARNING SYSTEM 
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(NET/MAIL), broadcast instantly or stored on a bulletin sad eo epee ? 
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Universal workstation approach 


Wise managers will provide a 
seamless high-speed interface 


By Philip Mellett 


GETTING one computer to communicate 
with another is not really such a difficult 
task. After all, provided that each has a 
hardware communications port and each 
uses a defined protocol, then a reasonably 
smart communications design engineer 
should be able to produce a black box or 
a card, probably write a clever piece of soft- 
ware for one or both machines, and — hey 
presto — the job’s done. 

However, the real question our design- 
er should ask himself once the product is 
complete is: “What have I actually 
achieved?” 
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If the equation turns out to involve no 
more than the dollars saved in hardware 
acquisition costs and the dollars gained in 
productivity benefits for specific point-to- 
point applications, then the answer to the 
question is “Not much”. 

The effectiveness of any communica- 
tions product — hardware or software — 
must be measured not only by whether or 
not it solves the immediate problem at 


hand, but also by its usefulness as a gener- 
alised tool to help solve the problems of 
tomorrow, should they arise. And arise 
they most certainly will. 

As corporate computer users find PCs 
invading offices and workplaces where 
their presence would have been unthought 
of five years ago, the simple Irma-type 
point-to-point solution for allowing these 
devices to communicate with the main- 
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Macintosh IBM PC Rainbow 


One product for all data communication requirements 


pe LINK supports — 

* Virtual Disk Support 

* Apple Macintosh Appletalk to Ethernet Bridge (Vax) 
* IBM PC 3Com to Ethernet (Vax) 

* Graphics Emulation, VT241, Regis, Tektronix etc. 
* Print Spooling (both directions) 

* Picklist/Wildcards (File Transfers) 


* Common postscript Laser printer connection to Vax 
and others 


* Terminal Emulation, VT220, VT100, TV950, 
ADDS60 etc. 


* File Transfer — ASCII or Binary Secured 
% Command Macro Instruction (both directions) 


* Multi Sessions 


Announcing! 


Appletalk to Ethernet Bridge directly 
to VAX/VMS Systems with pc LINK 
installed or via TCP/IP to UNIX Systems. 


The KINETIC marriage between 
FASTPATH™ and pe LINK™ 


Phone DAVID MURRAY or BILL BRIFFA at 
Tri-Communications on (02) 953 8577 


communications 
BS communications 
communications 
Part of the Tri-Data Corporation Pty Ltd, 20 Young St, Neutral Bay, NSW 2089. 
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frame becomes ineffective. One problem 
has simply been substituted for another. 

Once one PC user has justified access 
to the mainframe, you will find another 
with similar needs. Once you have two, 
you will find half a dozen more, and so on. 

The point to emphasise is that once you 
have made your first point-to-point con- 
nection, you have a network. You must, 
therefore, make plans at that stage for 
managing the growth of that network in an 
orderly fashion. 

Your initial requirement may have been 
to connect one PC to (say) an IBM main- 


© conceive a single stand- 
ard interface with which 
each device may commu- 


nicate and essentially the 
problem is haived. 9 


Philip Meilett 


frame. But that single PC will eventually 
become a cluster, and the cluster will have 
networking needs of its own. In addition, 
you may well have an asynchronous 
minicomputer such as a Vax doing spec- 
ialised work in a technical department. Can 
you guarantee that in the future your PC 
users will be unable to justify access to that? 

Is there an approach which will provide 
a general purpose solution to all these 
potential needs, while remaining simple in 
concept and avoiding a proliferation of 
black boxes, add-on cards and a spaghetti 
junction of switches? 

Fortunately, the answer is yes! 

If we stop considering the problem as 
one of connecting two essentially incom- 
patible devices together, and instead con- 
ceive a single standard interface with which 


Take the whole comms test 
lab with you on your next 
field service call 


Having an Interview 10 on a service call is like having the whole 
laboratory with you. Interview 10 is ten communications network test 
instruments in one 1.5 kg. (3lb) package. 


* Data Line Monitor 

* RS-232 Breakout Monitor 

* Digital Volt/Ohm Meter 

* Continuity Tester 

* Programmable Alarm Monitor 


* Protocol Analyzer/Emulator 
* Bit Error Rate Tester 

* dB/Level Meter 

* Power Line Monitor 

* Peripheral Tester 


Forget about struggling back and forth to the van (or even back to the 
lab) for various instruments, Interview 10 does it all. 

Interview 10 helps you solve the toughest data comms problems - fast. 
And it helps you get your system back on the air with minimum disruption. 

Call us today and we'll bring one around to show you - Even our 
salesmen don’t mind carrying Interview 10 around. 


Sydney (02)888 1788 Melbourne (03)818 0674 
Adelaide (08)363 0844 Brisbane (07)290 1599 
Perth (09)382 1744 Canberra (062)80 5033 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


Linking micros to mainframes 


makes management sense 


each device may communicate, then es- 
sentially the problem is halved. 

Fortunately, over the past two years or 
so, that standard interface has become a 
practical reality with the publication of the 
IEEE 802 series of standards (covering 
Ethernet, token ring and token bus tech- 
nologies), and the general industry accep- 
tance of the Open Systems Interconnect 
(OSI) Reference Model produced by the 
International Standards Organisation. 

So, if we use as our standard interface 
a general purpose local area network (Lan) 
built to these standards, with intelligence 
and control mechanisms of its own, our 
problem is reduced by a further order of 
magnitude. 

An example of such a solution is provid- 
ed by the Net/One Lan from Ungermann- 
Bass. This enables any IBM PC or clone, 
with the addition of only one add-on card 
and one RS-232 connection, to become 
a truly universal workstation. It can com- 
municate with an IBM host, which will see 
it as just another 3270 terminal; it can 
share the resources of its local cluster, 
which can include file and printer servers 
as well as other PCs; it can access a DEC 
Vax; and by passing across bridges can 
communicate with devices connected to 
other Lans, either Ethernet or token ring. 

What is more, the personal connection 
software in the PC will allow the user to 
display the results of all this separate 
activity simultaneously in separate win- 
dows on the PC. Data from the windows 
can then be edited, cut and pasted, refor- 
matted and then electronically mailed off 
at high speed to other destinations al- 
together — whether local or remote. 

Thus the PC and its single network in- 
terface unit (NIU) card become in effect a 
universal workstation capable of perform- 
ing the functions of a 3270 terminal, an 
asynchronous terminal, a remote proces- 
sor, a file server in a local cluster or, of 
course, a free-standing PC. 
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The fact that one NIU card 
replaces an Irma card, a seri- 
al port and a network card in 
each PC removes the 


problems associated with get- 
ting all the software to co- 


operate satisfactorily. 
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This universal workstation approach 
makes very good sense from a resources 
management point of view. Network 
management is a function performed by 
the Lan and is completely transparent to 
the application programs in individual 
computers. Different protocols and data 
speeds are automatically catered for by the 
standard interface presented by the NIU. 

The resources required to manage the 
accessibility of data may be managed as a 
separate issue from those resources re- 
quired to actually process that data at in- 
dividual locations. 

The solution offers an inbuilt flexibility 
which is essential to manage growth in de- 
mand for communications services as PCs 
proliferate throughout an organisation. 

The practical benefits of this approach 
in terms of dollars saved or productivity 
gained can also be quite considerable. 

The fact that one NIU card replaces (say) 
an Irma card, a serial port and a network 
card in each PC is not only a cheaper so- 
lution but removes the problems associat- 
ed with getting all the software to 
co-operate satisfactorily. 


At a recent conference, the consensus 
was that the cost of physically relocating 
a terminal or PC connected with coaxial 
cable was about $A1500. Using RS-232C 
or twisted pair, the costs were significantly 
lower. 

Any individual PC user, with his neces- 
sarily limited view of the corporate data- 
base, sees his requirement as simply that 
of providing a link between his machine 
and one or more others. The wise infor- 
mation services manager will today 
respond to that need by providing a single 
seamless high-speed interface between the 
three main functional types of devices in 
the corporate environment — networked 
PCs, asynchronous minicomputers and 
IBM host mainframes. 


@ Philip Mellett is managing director of Data 
Bridge Electronics Communications Pty Ltd. 
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The universal workstation concept. 


To link two sites on Telecom’s Local Area 
Service, you'll pay $2988 in the first year and 
$2088 every subsequent year. In three years you 
will have paid $7164, you won’t own anything, and 
the yearly rent bills of $2088 go on forever. 


You win 
You're in front after 14 months when you install 
the DPX-215. In the first year you'll pay a total of 
$3200; after that, only $850 per year for line rental 
(to Telecom) and maintenance. 
A 14 month pay back period, that’s all!! 
You own the modems, can claim depreciation, and 
you can configure them to suit your application. 
(No more $300 bills to have someone flick a switch) 
Big cost savings are just one benefit of the 
Dataplex designed and built DPX-215. 
Here are a few more: 
0) Sync and async 
OO User configurable 
DC Auto equaliser 
C1 DDS port extension buffer 
0 4 clock options and a rackmount version 
Plus all the standard features like 6 to 9 bit code, 
V.54 loop tests, Status indicators, 50-19200bps 
async, 1200-19200bps sync and range up to 30Km. 
The DPX-215, the winning line in 19.2Kbps 
modems. Call us today for more information. 


2nd YEAR 3rd YEAR 


dataplex 


MODEMS MULTIPLEXERS TEST EQUIPMENT DATA PABX’s IBM ENHANCEMENTS 


PO. Box 541 Lilydale, Vic. 3140 
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True Cad/Cam 
standards are 
crucial — and 
ong overdue 
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Communicating a message when the message is an image can pose 
great problems in time-critical industrial applications. While such vital 
transmissions are now governed by a multiplicity of evolving standards, 
which themselves are not compatible, there is at last a welcome move 
afoot to integrate the diverse and often ill-defined graphics interchange 


protocols. Joel Orr explains. 


WHOEVER said: “A picture is worth a 
thousand words,” never tried to digitise 
one. Digital files of engineering drawings 
frequently run to hundreds of thousands 
of bytes. Computer-aided design and draft- 
- ing and computer-aided manufacturing 
networks (Cadd/Cam) must have the 
bandwidth to accommodate such volumes, 
but bandwidth is only part of the challenge. 
The greatest problem faced by users is 
format incompatibility among different sys- 
tems, which, in terms of the Open Systems 
Interconnect (OSI) model, translates to 


x 


presentation layer incompatibility. Because 
each Cadd/Cam vendor has created its 
own format, organisations that have differ- 
ent Cadd/Cam systems cannot exchange 
data. 

Cadd and Cam data differ from most 
data processing information in that they 
describe pictures. The format is invariably 
that of vectors, rather than of raster lines 
that are used to form television and fac- 
simile images. 

In three-dimensional Cadd systems, 
methods for representing surfaces and 
solids are even more varied than those 
used for two-dimensional geometry. Num- 
bers that correspond to the X, Y and Z co- 
ordinates of points in space are arranged 
to describe points, lines, surfaces or solids. 
Additionally, nongraphic information, such 
as that used for bills of materials, may also 
be included. This diversity makes trans- 
lation among different formats difficult. 

In the Cam environment, geometry, 
text, machine-dependent sensory systems, 
and robot and machine tool instructions 
constitute the data that must be handled 
on the network. There is integration of 
computer-based operations toward closed- 
loop systems — systems that contain feed- 
back mechanisms by which devices moni- 
tor the effects of their actions on other 
devices. For robots and sensory systems, 
data transfer is often time-critical, within as 
few as 100 milliseconds. 
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The greatest 
problem faced by 
users is format 


incompatibility 
II 


In robots that incorporate vision sys- 
tems, for example. the information from 
cameras and sensors must reach the 
machines that process it quickly, so that 
signals for controlling the motions of the 
robot can be sent back to it in time to be 
useful. 

Because Cam systems often generate a 
continuous stream of data and control sig- 
nals, data transfer bandwidth requirements 
are high and are getting even higher. In the 
future, most time critical data will flow 
among the data-collection devices such as 
sensors, effectors and local-controllers, and 
only summary data and general instruc- 
tions will move out of the controller on to 
the network. But for now, many appli- 
cations are demanding more computing 
power and more high-speed co-ordination 
than can be effected locally. These require 
time-critical communications over the 
network. 

The simplest solution to the data com- 
patibility problem for both Cadd and Cam 
is for a user company to buy all its systems 
from the same vendor. Because no ven- 
dor has the best of everything, users often 
turn to direct translation programs for trans- 
lating data between different vendors’ sys- 
tems. Direct translation programs are 
appealing in concept but are difficult to 
implement because they may function 
properly only for a particular release of the 
vendor’s software. In addition, the pro- 
grams may have to be modified with each 
new release. 

During its automation planning process, 
General Motors (GM) discovered in 1980 


¢ SMARTER COMMS ¢ 


Cad/Cam standards are crucial 


that more and more of its factory devices 
were acquiring computer-based controls. 
Long-term budgetary analyses revealed 
that more than half of the projected expen- 
ditures on automation were required to pay 
for interfaces at various levels. 

This led to GM’s decision to define a 
manufacturing automation protocol (Map) 
based on the International Standards Or- 
ganisation (ISO) OSI model, for commu- 
nications among the diverse control 
devices. Map’s primary application is in 
Cam. 

GM announced at the Autofact 86 
show that by specifying a standard net- 
working protocol for factory environments, 
it expects to reduce the cost and complex- 
ity of its automation efforts in the long run. 

Because Map uses the token ring net- 
work access control method, its worst-case 
response times are predictable. This makes 
Map suited to factory environments, in 
which it is essential to manage communi- 
cation times. 

But Map is expensive, especially in time- 
critical configurations. In addition, the Map 
committee and its subcommittees seem to 
be moving at a snail’s pace, and agreement 
on many of the myriad details has been 
elusive. 

Because of the need for high- 
performance communications in engineer- 
ing environments, Boeing decided to im- 
plement a standard called technical and 
office protocol (Top). Top is a carrier- 
sense/collision detection implementation 
of the ISO/OSI model that is principally 
used for Cadd applications. 

This approach to communications per- 
mits greater burst bandwidths at lower con- 
nect costs than token rings. However, its 
worst-case response times are not predict- 
able. In a technical office environment, this 
consequence is small, but on the shop floor 
it renders Top useless. 

Top and Map resolve certain aspects of 
Cadd and Cam networking, but they do 


THE Boeing Co has been involved in 
Cadd/Cam since the technology became 
commercially available in the early 1960s. 
Boeing’s Cadd/Cam systems enhanced 
engineering and manufacturing produc- 
tivity significantly from the outset, but the 
number of users was small because each 
workstation, or “seat”, cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

By the end of the 1970s, Boeing’s cost 
per Cadd seat had dropped to about 
$US110,000. Productivity improvements 
in drafting alone justified the acquisition 
of dozens of workstations, but different 
Boeing divisions selected Cadd/Cam sys- 
tems from different vendors, principally, 
Computervision Corp, Gerber Scientific 
Inc and Control Data Corp. The need arose 
to exchange engineering data among the 
systems, but vendors were reluctant to re- 
veal the structure of their files to Boeing 
programmers. 

William Beeby, a consultant to Boeing 
and former data processing manager at 
Boeing, says even if translators could be 
written, there is no guarantee that subse- 
quent versions of the Cadd/Cam system 
vendors’ software would support the old 
formats. 

In its first attempt to solve the Cadd in- 
compatibility problem, Boeing tried to de- 
velop its own neutral database formats so 
that data from any one of its systems could 
be converted for use on another. When sub- 


not deal with format compatibility issues. 

Boeing and GM each struggled with 
primary Cadd/Camm networking prob- 
lems: the interconnection of workstations 
and the transfer of Cadd and Cam data. 
Workstation connectivity is a greater 
challenge in the Cadd/Cam environment 
because Cadd files are typically large and 
response time is critical. 

There is a mitigating trend, however. 
When Cadd systems consisted largely of 
unintelligent graphic displays connected to 
a central computer, each operation that 
repainted the screen called for a transfer 
of the entire file, or a significant portion of 
it. 


Agreement on 
many of the 
original details has 
been elusive 


ee: 


Today, almost all Cadd/systems have 
graphic editing that is entirely local to an 
intelligent workstation. Thus, the large files 
need be moved only at the beginning and 
end of the work session. The need for 
large-bandwidth communications in en- 
gineering has, therefore, been reduced. 

Map and Top are not the only standards 
of concern to manufacturing network 
designers. There are several graphics 
standards that do not directly help 
Cadd/Cam users with networking issues. 
But when application software supports 
them, and workstations have some of their 
functions built-in, the graphics standards 
could result in a somewhat lower volume 
of network traffic. 

@ Computer Graphics Interface (CGI): 
The ISO is working on a draft of this stand- 
ard, which is modelled after Ansi’s Com- 
puter Graphics-Virtual Device Interface. 


How Boeing has tackled the 
problem of incompatibility 


stantial investment in these efforts failed 
to produce the desired results, Boeing 
joined forces with General Electric and the 
National Bureau of Standards in 1979 to 
create the Iges. This is a neutral format for 
Cadd, not the format of any commercial 
Cadd system. 

To translate data from one Cadd sys- 
tem to another, vendors need only provide 
translators from their proprietary formats 
into and out of Iges. File translations can 
then be effected by converting one system’s 
file into Iges using the translator supplied 
by that vendor, and then converting from 
Iges into another system’s format using the 
second system’s Iges translator. 

Almost all translators out of Iges, or 
postprocessors, work well. Many vendors, 
however, have produced poor preproces- 
sors, because they do not want to make it 
easy for customers to convert their data for 
use on other systems. 

Iges deals only with geometry. There 
are many other types of design-related in- 
formation that it does not cover. A num- 
ber of Iges users are developing a standard 
called part data exchange specification 
(Pdes), which includes non-graphic as well 
as graphic information. Pdes is at least a 
year away from completion and is expect- 
ed to subsume Iges. 

In short, Iges makes it possible to con- 
vert drawings from one Cadd system to 
another — but it does not make it easy. 


This is a programming standard focusing 
on ways to normalise the program inter- 
face to various I/O devices, primarily in in- 
teractive applications. It does not support 
“segments”, or graphical programming fea- 
tures available in some graphics hardware. 
® Computer Graphics Metafile (CGM): To 
pass graphic information from one pro- 
gram to another, a well-defined standard 
format is necessary. CGM describes such 
a format and was intended to complement 
CGI in hard copy and batch operations. 


It provides, essentially, a “snapshot” 
capability, which CGM achieved from the 
level of an ISO draft international standard. 
CGM is not for transfer of Cadd data, 
which contains much more information 
than metafile data and is generally 
application-dependent. 

® Graphics Kernel System (GLS): This 
standard, which has been approved by 
Ansi as well as ISO, is used in computer 
graphics programming. It describes formats 
for geometry and text in graphical files. 
However, it is nonhierarchical in that 
each graphic object must be explicitly 
represented. 

® North American Presentation Level 
Protocol Standard. Pictures are the subject 
of this Ansi standard, but it is geared 
primarily toward videotex applications with 
relatively low resolution. Therefore, it is not 
applicable to Cadd. 

@ Programmers Hierarchical Interactive 
Graphics Standard: Another programming 
standard under development by ISO, it is 
designed to remedy the lack of hierarchy 
in the GKS. Hierarchical structure means 
that instances of a graphic object can be 
used, so that it is not necessary to represent 
each object explicitly. Lack of complete 
definition has slowed.the spread of this 
standard. 

Cadd and Cam impose heavy band- 
width demands on networks, and the 
present proliferation of different 
Cadd/Cam data formats further compli- 
cates matters. Standards, such as Top for 
Cadd, and Map for Cam, will contribute 
much to the resolution of the problems of 
connecting multivendor systems. Initial 
graphics exchange specification (Iges) is 
targeting the data compatibility problem. 

All that is needed now to complete the 
picture is a little co-operation among 
Cadd/Cam vendors. 

That may be a long time coming, 
however, if users do not take the initiative 
and insist their Cadd/Cam vendors active- 
ly support evolving stanards. 


@ Joel Orr is chairman and principal con- 
sultant of Orr Associates Inc, an industrial 
automation consulting company. 


Data communications testers becoming an industry standard. Designed and priced 
to be Datacomm tools for computer engineers, system managers and salesmen. 
Practical teaching aids for uni professors and students. 


COMTEST V.24 
Price: $315 incl Sales Tax 


A complete RS232/V.24 
tester: 


@ Breaks and redirects all 
25 lines 

@ Tri-state monitoring of all 
signals 

@ Open Circuit Voltage test 
(2 levels) 

@ Current Loop Test (4 
levels) 

@ Pocket size, no batteries 


COMTEST X.21 
Price: $495 incl Sales Tax 


A complete X.21 (comprising X.20 & X.22) tester, 
fully compatible with RS422-423/V.10-11 interface 
and X.26-X.27 electrical standards. 


W@ Breaks and redirects all lines 
@ Tri-state monitoring of all signals 
M@ Open Circuit Voltage test 
@ Impedance Test 
B 2 additional line monitors 
— fixed level 
— 6 level with pulse trap and audible signalling 
@ RS232 adapter 


Every tester comes with a carrying pouch and a set of jumpering cables. 


Exclusive distributor: 


TESTRONIC (formerly MOTIVATION PLUS) 
3 Montana Ave, North Recks, NSW 2151. 
Tel: (02) 630 7528. Fax: (02) 29 2161. 


Dealer enquiries welcome. 
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Timeplex’s Link/2 doubles 
voice channel capacity 


NORTH SYDNEY — A data and voice 
facilities management system designed to 
integrate a digital PBX into a communica- 
tions network has been announced by 
Timeplex Australia Pty Ltd, the recently 
formed subsidiary of US communications 
specialist Timeplex Inc. 

A spokeswoman said Link/2 accepts 
digital input directly from PBXs formatted 
with 32 64K-bits/sec time slots, and treats 
the information as it does any other informa- 
tion stream, with compression, routing, 
bypass and diagnostic functions all fully sup- 
ported. 

The data stream from the digital PBX is 
formatted in 32 channels, and each voice 
channel can be compressed from 64K- 
bits/sec pulse code modulation to either 


Ansi or CCITT ADPCM (adaptive differ- 
ential pulse code modulation), the spokes- 
woman explained. Alternatively, using 
CVSD coding, channels can be transmit- 
ted over the network at 32K-bits/sec or 
lower speeds, she added. 

Since ADPCM uses only 32K-bits/sec 
for each voice channel, the capacity of the 
communications link is virtually doubled 
and the remaining bandwidth is available 
for other digital traffic. 

The Link/2, which is due to become 
available in September, is said to be 
datalink-compatible with Timeplex’s 
Link/1 facilities management system. 
Timeplex Australia Pty Ltd, Suite 615, 275 
Alfred St, N Sydney 2060. Tel: (02) 957 1660. 
Fax: (02) 925 0840. 


Modem for local 
loops released 


LILYDALE, Vic — An exchange area data 
modem that is intended for use over phy- 
sical pairs on local loops to the same Tele- 
com exchange, PABX local area or 
privately supplied point-to-point circuits, 
has been released by Dataplex Pty Ltd. 

A spokesman said the DPX-215, which 
is available in several forms to suit a var- 
iety of applications, operates both syn- 
chronously and asynchronously at data 
rates to 19.2K-bits/sec and at distances up 
to 30km, depending on wire gauge and 
line characteristics. 

The DPX-215 is available in two basic 
models, one approved by Telecom for use 
on Telecom maintained lines, and an iden- 
tical modem fitted with surge suppressors. 
Both are available in desktop or rackmount 
configurations. 

The spokesman said that the DPX-215 
was user data transparent and required no 
change to hardware or software to imple- 
ment sync or async, controlled or per- 
manent carrier, or internal or external clock 


operation. 
Dataplex Pty Ltd, 28 John St, Lilydale, Vic 
3140. Tel: (03) 735 3333. Fax: (03) 735 3830. 


Interface board 
for networking 


CHATSWOOD, NSW — Gandalf Pacific 
has introduced a synchronous interface 
board for its PACX 200 and PACX 2000 
networking nodes. 

A spokesman said the SSM 2083 inter- 
face was supplied as a four-channel mod- 
ule which allowed the PACX systems to be 
used in frontend switching and matrix 
switching applications in networks with 
IBM, Unisys and other mainframe com- 
puters which communicate synchronously. 

The device interfaces up to four at- 
tached devices — such as personal com- 
puters, facsimile machines, minicomputers 
or mainframes — to a Gandalf controller. 
Features include 19.2K-bits/sec data oper- 
ation; support of flexible channel configu- 
rations; c/control signal passthrough of up 
to six signals per device; and selectable 
DCE/DTE configuration, the spokesman 
said. 

The SSM 2083 is available now for 
delivery to existing PACX users and for 
delivery with new systems. 


Gandalf Pacific Pty Ltd, Suite 4, 47 Neridah 
St, Chatswood, NSW 2067. Tel: (02) 419 5977. 


Modular VHF/UHF 
Basestation from UNELLAB 
... basically Brilliant! 


The new range of KU Series Modular Basestation 


¢ PRODUCTS/HARDWARE 
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LILYDALE, Vic — Dataplex has 
released the DPX-900 Data Interchange, 
which was developed as the result of a 
two-year venture with Monash 
University. 

A spokesman said the DPX-900 data 
PBX is intended to allow users of small to 
medium asynchronous networks to con- 
tend for resources. It also provides 
switching under user control, the spokes- 
man added. 

A DPX-900 can support eight to 248 
ports, each operating at 19.2K-bits/sec. 
By interconnecting DPX-900s and the 
DPX-230 Streamline multiplexers, local 
data distribution networks can be built 
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PBX features switching control 


with more than 248 channels. 

The DPX-900 uses telephone 
hookup wire to connect to terminals, PCs 
and host computers, and channel expan- 
sion is via octal cards. A second shelf is 
not required until interchange capacity 
exceeds 208 channels, the spokesman 
said. 

Universal cards able to initiate and 
receive calls are designed to ensure that 
sparing is kept to a minimum and maxi- 
mum flexibility is achieved. 


Dataplex Pty Ltd, 28 John St, Lilydale, Vic 
3140. ‘Tel: (03) 735 3333. Fax: 
(03} 735 3830. 


Cluster controllers enhanced 


PENNANT HILLS, NSW — IBM has 
released upgraded models of its 3174 small 
cluster controllers, and has announced a 
family of desktop workstations for use with 


and Repeater equipment offers the very best in 


features and performance. 


A unique but simple concept of designing a single 
plug-in Tx/Rx module has revolutionised the 


traditional basestation scene. 


Two identical modules comprise our basic Talk 
Through Repeater. You get duplication free! 

All modules are D.O.C. approved from 66-88 
MHz, 146-174 MHz and 403-520 MHz bands. They 
offer 64 synthesised channels from an EPROM. 
Numerous inbuilt features are standard. 

Ask to see UNI-LAB’s range of options 


including: — 


® Voting * Supervisory ¢ VSWR & Power Monitoring 
e Line Interfaces ¢ Automatic Testing & Changeover 
e High Power PA Modules ® Technician Access. 

All models plug into a standard 6RU frame for 


19 inch rack mounting. 


UNILAS 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS LTD. 


459 Scarborough Beach Road, Osborne Park W.A. 6017 
Tel: (09) 444 9855 Telex: 96245 Fax: (09) 444 9663 
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mainframes and intermediate systems. 

A spokeswoman said the 3174 display 
station controllers Models 81R and 82R 
were designed for users requiring attach- 
ment of eight terminal devices or less. 
Hardware characteristics were the same as 
current 3174 models, but microcode en- 
hancements provided a reduction in con- 
trol unit customising time and additional 
keyboard support for the utility/diagnostics 
diskette procedures, she added. 

The workstations — called the 3192 
and 3197 — have been designed to pro- 
vide color and advanced mono technology 
and allow attachment of a range of low- 
cost printers. 

The 3192 models are for use with Sys- 
tem 370 hosts, while the 3197 models are 
for use with the System/36 and Sys- 
tem/38. 


IBM Australia Ltd, Coonara Ave, West Pennant 
Hills, NSW 2120. Tel: (02) 634 9111. 


Australian distributor 
takes on CP Blue link 


CHATSWOOD, NSW — The Australian deve- 
loped CP Blue add-on PC board, which pro- 
vides communications with up to 10 different 
mainframes, is to be distributed by 
Sourceware. 

The product was developed by Computer 
Protocol as a universal micro-to-mainframe 
link board that would fit into a spare slot on 
any IBM PC or compatible machine. 

CP Blue provides access to ICL, Honey- 
well, IBM, IBM compatible, Unisys (Bur- 
roughs and Sperry), NCR and Control Data 
mainframes, a Sourceware spokesman said. 


Sourceware Pty Ltd, 586 Pacific Hway, Chats- 


wood, NSW 2067. Tel: (02) 411 5711. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass — Lotus Develop- 
ment Corp, which is working on a num- 
ber of networking products, has stumbled 
with its Networker system, which is intend- 
ed to let existing copies of Lotus 1-2-3 and 
Symphony run on Lans. The company has 
delayed release of the product, due last 
quarter, indefinitely while functions sug- 
gested by beta test sites are added to it. 
Other products under development include 
a version of Express for Lans; an enhanced 
version of The Application Connection 
(which has not yet been released in Aus- 
tralia); and a new system code-named 
Casino intended to improve the interface 
between Lotus 1-2-3 and the Lotus Signal 
online stock quotation system. 


BLACKBURN, Vic — Hewlett-Packard 
Australia Ltd is to provide Sun 
Microsystem’s NFS multivendor data com- 
munications in the technical workstation 
market. The company will provide NFS 
Revision 3 on its HP 9000 Series 300 work- 
stations and on the HP 9000 Model 840 
Precision Architecture system. Delivery of 
NFS is expected before the end of the year. 
In another move, HP is investigating 
AT&T’s file access system for Unix oper- 
ating systems. Until ready to support RFS, 
the company will continue to support a dis- 
tributed file system for data relay among 
HP 9000 HP-Ux computers. 


CANOGA PARK, California — Answer 
Systems has enhanced its micro- 
mainframe link software to support IBM's 
DB2 relational database management sys- 
tem. The product, Answer/DB, is designed 
to provide PC users with data from main- 
frame databases. It previously supported 
IBM’s IMS, Cullinet’s IDMS and Adabas 
from Software AG. Answer/DB is dis- 
tributed in Australia by Datec Pty Ltd, 220 
George St, Sydney 2000. Tel: (02) 241 
1601. 


BELMONT, California — A Lan version of 
the Paradox relational database for use 
with personal computers is due for immi- 
nent release. A spokesman for the 
product’s developer, Ansa Software, said 
the company’s goal is to provide a product 
that behaves as much like a single user 
product as possible. The networked ver- 
sion will include the capability for database 
administrators to track which users have 
accessed or changed data. Paradox is dis- 
tributed in Australia by Imagineering, 77 
Dunning Ave, Rosebery, NSW 2018. Tel: 
(02) 662 4499. Fax: (02) 663 3495. 


LOS ANGELES, California — Harmony 
Technology Associates plans to release an 
enhanced version of its PC-to-PC software 
that supports voice and data transfer over 
a single telephone line. When used in syn- 
chronous mode, Version 2.0 of Cocompute 
allows two computer users to view and 
change an application program running 
on both computers, It has memory resi- 
dent commands, allowing users to take 
turns operating a Dos application from 
either side of the telephone. It also sup- 
ports a terminal mode that allows a remote 
user to access files and application soft- 
ware on another computer. Users at both 
locations can enter commands, which are 
viewed on both screens. Cocompute runs 
on IBM PCs, XTs, ATs and compatibles 
with 256K-bytes of Ram. It costs $US95 
from Harmony at 3700 Sepulveda Blvd, 
Suite 332, West Los Angeles, California 
90034. Tel: (213) 398 0878. 


SAN FRANCISCO — IBM has not pub- 
licly backed Microsoft’s new Lan Manager 
networking software for use with IBM’s 
OS/2 operating software, but the de- 
veloper believes it will become a standard 
for PC Lans. Microsoft officials were dis- 
mayed that IBM failed to mention Lan 
Manager at the Personal System/2 
release, but claim to retain faith in the 
product's future. 
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Icons taken from the Tapestry Telex Manager screen. 


lcon-based menu is built 
for corporate PC users 


CHATSWOOD, NSW — The Tapestry PC 
networking software, developed in the UK 
by graduates of Cambridge University and 
impressive enough to be marketed in 17 
countries by IBM, has been released in Aus- 
tralia through Sourceware. 

Developed by four-year old company To- 
rus Systems Ltd, Tapestry has been 
designed for ease of use by corporate users. 
It achieves that goal through a so-called “in- 
tuitive icon-user interface” which provides 
a simple menu system intended to isolate 
users from Dos. a spokesman said. 

The icon-based menu contains symbols 


Macintosh-IBM 
network tool 


ROSEBERY, NSW — An enhanced ver- 
sion of 3Com Corp's Etherseries software 
has been released to fully integrate Apple 
Macintosh computers into a network and 
to offer extended features for IBM PC users. 

A spokesman for Australian distributor 
Imagineering said Etherseries Enhanced al- 
lowed users to instal, configure, administer 
and access a high performance network 
server from any Macintosh on the network. 
He said the system was the first dedicated, 
high performance server built to support a 
Macintosh network while still incorporating 
IBM PCs. 

The enhanced software provides the net- 
work functions of data sharing, peripheral 
sharing, server-based print spooling and 
data security. It also enables network ad- 
ministrators to instal network software, mo- 
nitor server status, manage printer queues 
and control tape backup operations. 

Etherseries Enhanced is provided with 
user and server software and descriptive 
documentation. Versions for the Macintosh 
or IBM PCs and compatibles cost $A1540. 
Imagineering, 77 Dunning Ave. Rosebery, 
NSW 2018. Tel: (02) 662 4499. Fax: (02) 663 
3495. 


Upgrade for 3+ 


ROSEBERY, NSW — A version of 3Com 
Corp’s 3+ network operating system that 
has been enhanced to allow IBM personal 
computers to share data on local Ethernet 
and Token Ring networks and through re- 
mote modems or internetwork bridges will 
be released next month by Imagineering. 

A spokesman said 3+ version 1.2 sup- 
ports such Netbios applications as MDBS 
Ill version 3.09, PC Focus, Smartcom II, 
Crosstalk IV, Irmalan and PCox 3270 Gate- 
way, as well as IBM Asynch Server. PC net- 
work and PC 3270 Emulation. 

Suggested list price for 3+ version 1.2 
is $A1900 for a network of up to five users. 
Imagineering. 77 Dunning Ave, Rosebery, 
NSW 2018. Tel: (02) 662 4499. Fax: (02) 663 
3495. 
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ALL THE 
FEATURES 
YOUD 
EXPECT 
IN A $1500 
MODEM 
AT HALF 
THE COST 


that represent standard office features. It al- 
lows a choice of applications from a selec- 
tion of symbols including in and out trays, 
file drawers and cabinets, telephone and 
communications centre, the spokesman 
said. 

Tapestry is intended for use on networks 
with a minimum of eight and a maximum 
of 100 network stations. It runs on the IBM 
PC XT. and AT, as well as compatible 
machines. None of the servers on the Lan 
is dedicated, so a Tapestry network can in- 
clude as many file or print servers as re- 
quired and all may be used simultaneously 
as workstations, the spokesman noted. 

Tapestry supports IBM Netbios- 
compatible Lan hardware, including IBM’s 
Token Ring and PC Network, 3Com’s 
Etherlink, Ungermann-Bass’ Net/One and 
AST’s Resource Sharing Network. Torus 
also rnanufactures an Ethernet adapter 
card. 

An electronic mail system included within 
Tapestry incorporates a text editor, which 
is also icon-driven. The same text editor is 
used in Tapesiry’s telex gateway, which con- 
trols incoming and outgoing telex 
messages. 

A family of other gateways is available to 
allow remote access to the network through 
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FEATURES INCLUDE 


@ Intelligent modem, with enhanced Hayes 
‘“‘AT”’’ command set. 

™@ Baud Rates (CCITT & Beil): 
300/300 (V21, 103), 1200/1200 (V22, 212A) 
1200/75, 75/1200 (V23). 

@ Baud rate buffering & conversion at all 
speeds. 

@ Auto-dial (pulse & tone), auto-answer, 
auto-disconnect. 

@ True baud rate scanning. 

@ Advanced ring back security. 

@ Visual & audio indicators. 

®@ Compact elegant rugged design. 

B® Fully Australian designed & manufactured. 

® 12 month warranty. 

@ Telecom engineering authorisation 
No, C86/37/1544. 

® Compatible with any RS232 interface. 


14 ) Rec. retail, 
inc. sales tax. 


Nice Modem Three has ail the features as Nice Modem 
Two other than 1200 bps, full duplex, for $849. 


Software for IBM & Apple available 
CONTACT YOUR LOCAL COMPUTER DEALER 
OR CALL 
GEOFF ARTHUR (02) 869 8777 
TONY ROWLAND (09) 321 6636 


Remote Network Link; to a number of host THE NICE 
systems, including IBM mainframes and COMPUTER 
DEC minicomputers, and to X.25 COMPANY OF 


networks. AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 


Suite 3, 41 Rawson St., Epping, NSW. 2121, 
36 Parliament Place, West Perth, 6005. 


TRADE ENQUIRIES WELCOME 


Sourceware Pty Ltd. 586 Pacific Hwy, Chats- 
wood, NSW 2067. Tel: (02) 411 5711. 


FIBRE OPTIC 
LOCAL AREA 
NETWORKS 


A Practical Training Course For 
@ managers 

@ systems designers 

@ technical personnel 


By 1990, 20 — 30% of all local area networks will be fibre based. 

Do you understand the advantages, pitfalls and potential of this dynamic new 
medium? 

Learn the skills needed to assess and implement optical networks in an intensive 
down to earth course being presented by Optical Systems Design in Sydney and 
Melbourne during June 1987. 

tis structured into 3 full day sessions which you may take in any combination 
appropriate to your needs. 

For information, please contact: 


Ms Adrienne Fraser 

Optical Systems Design Pty Ltd 

PO Box 488, Chatswood, NSW 2067 

Phone: (02) 411 5834; Telex: AA27220; Fax: (02) 419 2604 
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Boost for mail standard 


SOUTH MELBOURNE — The recent im- 
plementation by Data General of the X.400 
standard for electronic message handling is 
claimed to allow users of DG’s Comprehen- 
sive Electronic Office (CEO) to exchange 
electronic mail with users of other X.400 
compliant systems. Several other vendors, 
including IBM, have also announced sup- 
port for X.400, and a group of 14 manufac- 
turers (excluding IBM) combined in a 
demonstration of the standard’s interoper- 
ability at the Hanover Fair in March. 


ADG spokesman said the facility, which 
is built into CEO, will marketed as an en- 
hancement to the office automation system. 
It uses the CEO's existing electronic mail 


By Trevor Hales 

THE X.400 standard was developed by the 
CCITT (International Telephone and Tel- 
egraph Consultative Committee) in con- 
junction with the International Standards 
Organisation and the European Computer 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

X.400 is an application layer standard 
which specifies the protocols required to 
permit the reliable interchange of mes- 
sages within a non-vendor-specific open 
system. That means a user on any com- 
puter system can easily send mail to a user 
of a machine from a different vendor. The 
standard also provides for the transmis- 
sion of facsimile images within a message 
interchange. 


SYDNEY — The Australian Resources In- 
dustry Database (Arid) has been estab- 
lished by Clirs Ltd and the Australian 
Mineral Foundation to service the 
resources industry. 

A spokesman for Clirs said that Arid 
would contain: the Australian Earth 
Sciences Information System (Aesis) 
produced by the AMF; Aesis Bookshop, a 
hardcopy electronic ordering service. Min- 
finder, a report database on the geology 
and mineral resources of NSW including 
petroleum exploration licence and wells 
completion reports as well as the 
Corefinder references to 120,000 boxes of 
diamond drill core from the NSW Depart- 
ment of Mineral Resources; Samref from 
the SA Department of Mines and Energy; 


More databases 
for Textline 


SYDNEY — The Textline information 
retrieval service, which provides abstracts 
on company activities, industry trends, and 
economic and political developments, has 
been expanded and its facilities enhanced 
by operator Finsbury Data Services. 
Additional database offerings are Coun- 
try Briefs, which comprises business, eco- 
nomic and travel information on 207 
countries; a list of sales leads and tenders; 
an airline and hotels guide; and schedules 
of forthcoming conferences exhibitions. 
Enhancements to the service include 
stacking, enabling easier specification of 
search requirements by enabling steps 
through the system to be specified in one 
continuous string; easier access to index- 
ing terms by allowing the program to be in- 
terrupted while a user consults the code 
lists; and increased facilities to redefine a 
search. 
Dewe Rogerson Australia, 50 York St, Syd- 
ney 2000. Tel: (02) 261 2144. Fax: (02) 261 
2059. 
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Resources swing behind X.400 


menus and features to communicate direct- 
ly with other X.400 systems. 

CEO runs on DG’s MV series of 
minicomputers and has about 3000 users 
in Australia, with a user base of about 
170,000 worldwide, the spokesman 
claimed. “The inclusion of DG/X.400 will 
be of advantage to the many users who 
operate in multi-user environments, where 
the ability to communicate with other 
machines is critical’, he said. 

DG/X.400 will be priced according to 
processor size, and licences will vary in price 
from $A2600 on the MV/2000DC to 
$A19,000 on the MV/20000. 

Data General Australia Pty Ltd, 100 Dorcas 
St, South Melbourne 3205. Tel: (03) 698 6988. 


Telecommunications organisations and 
computer manufacturers are allocating 
significant resources to develop and imple- 
ment X.400, and the US and European 
public electronic mail systems will modi- 
fy their services to conform. 

In Australia, Telecom and OTC have 
agreed to change their systems (Tele- 
memo and Minerva) to the X.400 stand- 
ard. ACSnet — the Australian Computer 
Science Network — is following a similar 
path in implementing X.400. 


@ Trevor Hales is officer-in-charge, Csiro Di- 
vision of Information Technology. His 
description of X.400 is reprinted with permis- 
sion of the National Protocol Support Centre. 


Communication | Security key to 


package 
for System/88 


PENNANT HILLS, NSW — IBM Austra- 
lia has released software that allows its Sys- 
tem/88 fault tolerant system to 
communicate with host IBM mainframes. 
The release was made as IBM unveiled five 
enhanced models of the System/88. 


A spokesman said the System/88 Dis- 
tributed System Services program allows 
the machine, produced by Stratus but mar- 
keted by IBM, to communicate with the Dis- 
tributed Systems Executive (DSX) program 
executing in a host IBM System/370. 


The software is claimed to allow users at 
a central IBM host with DSX to manage 
System/88 program and data libraries and 
to schedule and track their distribution to 
a downstream System/88. 


The spokesman said the program can be 
activated by an operator’s command or 
when the system is powered on. In addi- 
tion, an operator at the host may send to, 
retrieve from or delete programs, files 
panels and command macros on a 
System/88. 


The spokesman said the System /88 sup- 
ports logical section passthrough, enabling 
host DSX to establish sessions with logical 
units in downstream processors (including 
System/88s) and controllers. 


IBM Australia Ltd, Coonara Ave, West Pennant 
Hills, NSW 2120. Tel: (02) 634 9111. 


¢ SERVICES ¢ 
Resources industry helped by Arid 


industry bulletins and directories; a coal in- 
telligence database and access to overseas 
data through Clirs’ international gateway 
to Pergamon Infoline and other mineral 
databases. 

Users of Arid will also be able to moni- 
tor government activity affecting the 
resources industry and check relevant State 
and Commonwealth legislation, regula- 
tions and case law, the spokesman 
claimed. 

A range of additional information ser- 
vices are to be added in coming months 
with the support of the Bureau of Mineral 
Resources and other sources of industry in- 
telligence. 


Development of Arid is to be co- 
ordinated by an advisory council of 
representatives to be invited from industry 
associations, State government depart- 
ments and industry users. 


Clirs Ltd, Level 39, MLC Centre, Martin Place, 
Sydney 2000. Tel: (02) 2331955. Fax: 
(02) 233 2492. 


Chat opens up 
message sending 


McCLEAN, Virginia — Telecomputing 
Corp has enhanced the Chat feature on 
its Source Information Network. It now al- 
lows users to send messages without in- 
terference from incoming messages. It 
also features both real and view modes, 
and a notification function that lets users 
access services while using the Chat 
mode. 

Users have control over who will be in- 
vited to the conference and can send pri- 
vate messages to other users in a Chat 
conference using the whisper feature. 
They can also create an alias or nickname. 

There is no extra charge to use Chat, 
and a surcharge reduction has been an- 
nounced for Chat users with 1200 or 
2400-bits/sec modems. 
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ACI interface 


CLAYTON, Vic — A network interface that 
is claimed to provide additional security 
along with ease of use on IBM’s Token Ring 
local area network (Lan) has been deve- 
loped by ACI Computer Services. 


A spokesman said the company’s Ring- 
Master acts as a frontend to the system and 
reduces network administration functions 
to menu options without modifying the IBM 
software. 


“With ACI’s Ring-Master you can log into 
any system on the network and obtain ac- 
cess to your own personalised menu, pri- 
vate data and applications,’ the spokesman 
said. “A user name and password must be 
defined before accessing the network, and 
the password does not appear on the 
screen.” 


Ring-Master provides each workstation 
with network messaging and a customisable 
network login screen. However, the net- 
work server is protected by multiple levels 
of security so that the integrity of the net- 
work is protected. That password protect- 
ion exists on all levels of the menu and on 
the network administration menu and func- 
tions, the spokesman added. 


An Application Manager menu system 
and an Application Supervisor are auto- 
matically incorporated in Ring-Master ap- 
plications. 


ACI Computer Services, 310 Ferntree Gully 
Rd, North Clayton, Vic. Tel: (03) 541 5600. 
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An example of the Bridge Advantage financial service. 


Bridging the information gap 


SYDNEY — The Bridge Advantage finan- 
cial service, which gives realtime infor- 
mation to investors via videotex, has been 
developed and released by a joint venture 
between Syscorp Pty Ltd and Bridge Data 
Australia Pty Ltd. 

Bridge has been supplying local and in- 
ternational financial data for 12 years. Its 
Bridge Information System forms the heart 
of Bridge Advantage, allowing today’s trad- 
ing or historic security performance to be 
viewed as snapshots, financial results, 
price/volume charts, tabular data and per- 
formance analysis displays, a spokesman 
said. 

It gives investor access to information 
from the Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, 
Adelaide, and Brisbane stock exchanges, 
Sydney Futures Exchange, the Hong Kong 
stock exchange and the Tokyo stock ex- 
change. Other international exchanges will 
be made available soon, starting with the 
NZ stock and futures exchanges early next 
month. 


In addition, online telebroking (place- 
ment of buy/sell orders via Bridge Advan- 
tage) is available to participating brokers. 
Hattersley Maxwell Noall Ltd and Pont 
Securities Ltd are brokers already taking 
part. 

Charge components are an annual sub- 
scription amounting to less than $A8 a 
month, a prime time connect charge of 
$A5.40 per hour, and a transaction charge 
for access to information and services, the 
spokesman said. 

Access via Viatel will be available from 
June 1 at a prime time connect charge of 
$A3 an hour plus the Viatel hourly con- 
nect charge. 

The Bridge Advantage service will be 
implemented and marketed in NZ and 
Europe from July. 


Bridge Data Australia Pty Ltd, 14th Floor, 
Royal Exchange Building, 56 Pitt St, Sydney 
2000. Tel: (02) 27 8066. Syscorp Pty Ltd, 41 
Military Rd, Neutral Bay, NSW 2089. Tel: 
(02) 908 1599. 
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Cloud over Paradyne clears 


Lawsuit ends in $US8m settlement 


MILSONS POINT, NSW — The conclu- 
sion of a four-year lawsuit has been a relief, 
although at a significant cost, for Paradyne 
Corp. “It is grand to hear it is over,” said 
Ed Begg, Paradyne’s networking systems 
product manager, in Sydney recently. 
“Now we will be able to go out and in- 
crease our business.” 

The suit ended in a $US8 million settle- 
ment with the US Department of Justice 
regarding an indictment accusing Paradyne 
of fraud in a government systems bid. The 
settlement dismissed all charges except 
conspiracy, to which the company plead- 
ed guilty, and for which it will pay $US1.2 
million in fines and related costs. 

Government investigations alleged that 
Paradyne misled the US Social Security 
Administration at a key procurement test 
by secretly using a DEC PDP-11 processor 
instead of the Zilog Z800 processor it had 
proposed in its bid, and by bidding a con- 
troller that was not an off-the-shelf item. 

According to the terms of the settlement, 
Paradyne’s president and chief executive 
officer, Robert Wiggins, resigned. He had 
offered his resignation as a bargaining chip 
in the negotiations, and will be replaced by 
Jerry Kendall, formerly vice-president and 
chief operating officer. 

As a result of the settlement Paradyne, 
which spent about $US18 million on legal 
costs, is free to conduct business with 
Washington, 

“The only truly detrimental effect of the 
settlement is the loss of Wiggins,” Begg 
said. 

Begg was in Australia to “reintroduce 
Paradyne’s Pixnet channel extension 
products” in conjunction with the distribu- 
tor Techway Pty Ltd. Beag also finalised a 
distribution agreement for all Paradyne 
products with Data Bank in New Zealand. 

Pixnet products are installed at about 
nine Australian sites. “The requirement 
here is almost the same as it is in the US 


market,” Begg said. “It boils down to how 
DP departments can save money and pro- 
vide services to their users. Pixnet/XL 
gives them the ability to provide comput- 
ing power to a remote site that is without 
a computer.” 

The product was introduced in Decem- 
ber 1984, and shipped in April the follow- 
ing year. It is now into its third generation 
and more than 700 units have been 
delivered worldwide. 

Paradyne has annual revenues of more 


NORTH SYDNEY — Timeplex Inc of New 
Jersey has opened an Australian subsidi- 
ary with offices in Sydney and Melbourne. 
Timeplex Australia Pty Ltd, will operate un- 
der the direction of general manager Garry 
Fahey. 

“Timeplex Australia provides direct sales 
and support”, said Fahey. “It is offering the 
full line of Timeplex communications equip- 
ment and systems to our Australian cus- 
tomers.” 

One of the first functions to be under- 
taken by the subsidiary is the launch of the 
Link/2 facilities management system. The 
company has got off to a flying start by al- 
ready scoring its first sale of the system to 
Wang Computer Pty Ltd, an existing user 
of the Link/1. 

Wang will integrate the system into its 
voice-data network of three interconnect- 
ing nodes in Melbourne, Canberra and Syd- 
ney. The network will be increased to 
include a Link/2 node at Rydalmere, Syd- 
ney, and the main Sydney node will be up- 
graded to a Link/2 site. The network will 
continue to be used for internal communi- 
cations, a spokesman explained. 


than $US300 million and employs more 
than 2000 people in the US, with another 
1000 in other countries. It has subsidiaries 
in the UK, Japan and Canada. 

For much of its revenue it still depends 
heavily on entry-level communications 
products such as modems. “It is a fierce 
market and margins are low,’ Begg noted. 

He added, however, that the future is 
rosy for Pixnet/XL. A major part of Pix- 
net business is with financial institutions 
and other large companies “in acquisition 


Timeplex takes an Australian plunge 


eg 

Garry Fahey . . . “direct sales and support” 
Timplex’s parent company was formed 
in the US in 1969 by a group of engineers. 
Initially it concentrated on designing, 
manufacturing and marketing a range of 
time division multiplexers. Since then it has 
moved to statistical multiplexers, and on to 


mode — all buying and being bought. If 
both companies involved have IBM main- 
frames it is easy to standardise and, using 
the channel extension concept, consolidate 
all DP in one site. 

“Similarly Pixnet is often installed when 
users decide they want a remote data 
centre, perhaps for disaster recovery,’ Begg 
added. 

While DEC is making inroads to IBM 
traditional markets, Paradyne will not leap 
into the fray with a half-ready product. 
“DEC's is a tempting world,’ Begg admit- 
ted. “But if we go into the DEC market it 
will be as a long-term project.” 


more sophisticated technologies such as 
large-scale backbone data networks and in- 
tegrated voice and data network solutions. 


The company employs more than 1500 
people worldwide and closed its last finan- 
cial year in June, 1986, with revenues of 
$US119 million, an increase of 24 per cent 
over the previous year’s result. 


Timeplex was formerly represented in 
Australia by Contro!] Data, and its equip- 
ment is installed at sites in all States and ter- 
ritories. “Networks here encompass all 
products in the Timeplex lineup,’ Fahey 
claimed. The company will not initially es- 
tablish its own maintenance network, but 
will work through AAP Reuters Commu- 
nications in all State capitals. 


“We have offices in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, and a marketing representative in 
Queensland for the full range of products, 
from entry level up. The head office and 
technical assistance centre will be at North 
Sydney,’ Fahey added. 


Timeplex Australia Pty Ltd, Suite 615, 275 
Alfred St, North Sydney 2060. Tel: (02) 957 
1660. Fax: (02) 925 0840. 


Communications heavyweights in 


Melbourne for vital exhibition. 


«Australia’s biggestcommunications HE AUSTRA, 
exhibition— more exhibitors, more 
products, moreinformation. 

* Your business communicationsfor © 
the 1990s—all underone roof. 
¢ Save weeks of unproductive ee 


shoppingaround. 
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Communications 87 combines +: 


with PC87 and Office 


Technology 87 in the biggest 
business technology event of the year. 
Three vital exhibitions: same place, same time, 
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What’s on show at 


Communications 87. 


@ [)ata Communications equipment 
EXHIBITION @ PABXsystems @ Videotex 
@ Satellite communications 
@ Telecommunication systems 
® Networking systems 
© Electronic Mail 


For further information phone Australian 
Exhibition Services Pty Ltd on (03) 267 4500 


same ticket. | 424 St. Kilda Road, Melbourne, Vic. 3004. 
Yes. Iam very interested in some special treatment at 
When you can see them Communications 87. For a start, please send me a free i 
Sunday 3lMay =: 10am-7pm ia 
Monday 1 June 10am-7pm ~ Company 
Tuesday 2 June 10am-7pm 
i . a Mt Address. 
Wednesday 3 June 10am-5pm Postcode ssa 


Four days only May 31-June 3 Royal Exhibition Building 
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Voice messaging born 
out of one man’s rage 


SYDNEY — The biggest challenge facing 
Gordon Matthews is “getting the message 
of voice messaging across the world”. 

Matthews is founder and chairman of 
VMX Inc, a company that developed, 
manufactures and markets a voice messag- 
ing product which last year was used by 
“roughly one million people worldwide to 
send about 1000 million messages.” 

He described his company, headquar- 
tered in Texas, and his goals while in Aus- 
tralia to address Atug ’87. 

The company’s Voice Message Ex- 
change product, approved by Telecom late 
in 1986, already has one Australian user 
in ICI Australia Ltd (Communications 
World, Mar, p1). Matthews believes many 
more companies could benefit from the 
technology, a claim he backs up by point- 
ing to the US user list, which includes such 
names as Kodak, Coca-Cola, 3M and 
Ford. 

“Voice messaging is the solution to a lot 
of problems suffered by international com- 
panies. It is a new type of technology that 
must be considered because it can give a 
competitive advantage and increased 
productivity,’ Matthews claimed. 

He founded VMxX in a rage. “Voice mes- 
saging started about 14 years ago while | 
was working in a Dallas plant at Honey- 
well. I was sent out to see a customer in 
Colorado in winter, and while I was wait- 
ing to go out to my car I saw something 
that irritated me — a huge trash bin that 
was full of memos and letters. 

“] do not normally go through trash bins, 
but I did that day. And it made me mad. 
The contents of that bin had cost an enor- 
mous amount, and it was obviously waste- 
ful and inefficient. 

“T also realised how inefficient the phone 
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had been that day — especially calling Dal- 
las, which was in a different time zone. 
When I called people were out, and when 
they called back I was out. 

“The whole concept of voice messaging 
was fused in the following 30 minutes. | 
saw a product that could solve local and 
long-distance telephone tag, cut lengthy 
calls, stop interruptions, overcome time 
zone difficulties and reduce memos.” 


So it was that in 1978 Matthews started 
VMX and invented and patented the tech- 
nology that would make possible his solu- 
tions to the wastage. The first installation 
of the Voice Message Exchange was made 
at 3M just two years later, and the compa- 
ny went public in 1983. The product is 
now marketed in 14 countries, including 
Germany and Japan. 


Matthews said his company tends to be 
“very frugal” and to go for “the long-term 
goal instead of the short term”. He boasts 
that VMX now has a bank balance of 
$US19 million, the same amount raised by 
a public float four years ago. 


“We have a small board of directors, all 
of whom are very tough. They include 
venture capitalists, major industrialists and 
a representative of American Express. 
Only unanimous decisions are accepted.” 


In Australia the products are handled by 
Honeywell, and Matthews expects that 
company to add significant Australian con- 
tent. “They import cards, software and a 
number of components from VMX. The 
product is fabricated at Honeywell’s Water- 
loo (Sydney) plant, where it is brought to 
Telecom Australia’s standards. There will 
be some local manufacture and some 
Honeywell input so that Australian content 
approaches 40 per cent.” 


TELECOM 
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McKim will head 
Honeywell Bull 


NORTH SYDNEY — The information sys- 
tems company formed by Honeywell Inc, 
Compagnie des Machines Bull, and NEC 
Corp has begun operations under the name 
Honeywell Bull Inc. 

The newly formed group is expected to 
continue to develop product lines in integrat- 
ed systems that require strengths in network- 
ing, database management and transaction 
processing, a spokesman said. 

John McKim has been appointed vice- 
president and managing director of Honey- 
well Bull Pacific Region. He has the addition- 
al titles of chairman and chief executive 
officer of the Australian company, which will 
be called Honeywell Bull Australia Pty Ltd. 

The former Honeywell Information Sys- 
tems management team for the Pacific con- 
tinues to operate the company, which is 
expected to have 600 employees in Austra- 
lia and NZ. 

Worldwide operations are to be headed by 
Jacques Stern, chairman of the board. Stern 
was also chairman and chief executive officer 
of Bull. Jerome Meyer will assume the roles 
of president and chief executive. 


John McKim . . . vice-president and manag- 
ing director. 
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— TORONTO — IP Sharp Associates is 
to be bought by Reuters PLC of London in 
a transaction estimated to be about 
$US62.5 million. A spokesman for IP 
Sharp said almost all aspects of the com- 
pany’s business complemented the Reut- 
ers news and realtime financial data 
distribution systems. The company is ex- 
pected to continue in its present form and 
with its present management and or- 
ganisational structure. All current 
products and services will be maintained, 
the spokesman added. The transaction is 
expected to be completed by the end of 
May. 


— MOUNTAINVIEW, California — Sun 
Microsystems Inc has announced its inten- 
tion to acquire the developer of the Tops 
local area network software, Centram Sys- 
tems West. Tops allows IBM and compat- 
ible PCs as well as Apple Macintosh 
computers to share data files without dedi- 
cated servers. Sun has filed a registration 
statement with the Securities Exchange 
Commission in connection with the 
677,265 shares to be issued as part of Sun's 
takeover. 


[| TOKYO — Japan and the US have 
reached an accord to liberalise trans- 
Pacific value added network services be- 
tween the two countries. An announce- 
ment by the US Department of Commerce 
and Japan’s Ministry of Post and Telecom- 
munications stated that the two nations 
will observe regulations of the Internation- 
al Telecommunications Union and treat 
transborder networks without partiality. 
The Jananese government plans to revise 
legislation and loosen existing service res- 
trictions. The trans-Pacific Van services 
are expected to begin operation by June. 


_| NEW YORK — A group of 25 interna- 
tional telecommunications companies, in- 
cluding AT&T, have agreed to build and 
maintain the ninth trans-Atlantic telecom- 
munications cable system (TAT-9), which 
is planned to go into service in October of 
1991. The system will connect landing 
points in the US, Canada, the UK, France 
and Spain. It will provide a direct fibre op- 
tic link to southern Europe and on to coun- 
tries in the Mediterranean area, and will 
provide backup for TAT-8, planned to be- 
gin operations in 1988. The system will use 
1.5 micron laser technology and provide 
565M-bits/sec over two working pairs of 
glass fibres. 


[1] NEW YORK — Aproposal by AT&T to 
increase the number of its common shares 
is believed to have been made in an effort 
to flesh out its data networking strategy 
through acquisitions. Although the com- 
pany claimed the capital raised would 
“make more difficult, or costly, and less 
likely a takeover” (of AT&T), analysts be- 
lieved the real intent of the action was to 
give the company the ability to finance 
large acquisitions. The company’s finances 
were recently questioned by Moody’s Inves- 
tors Service, which lowered its rating of 
AT&T’s preferred shares and debt, saying 
it expected AT&T to be forced into another 
write-down. 


— LONDON — ICL appears to be gear- 
ing up for an assault on the Map market 
by negotiating to market the Cablestream 
networking product from UK network 
producer Information Technology Ltd. ITL 
is experienced in networking, which is es- 
sential for the success of Map and Top. Its 
Cablestream consists of a range of 
products for large networks and is capa- 
ble of supporting Map and Tops as well as 
a full set of asynchronous, synchronous 
and PC services. It also allows users to run 
multiple services over a broadband net- 
work using a single, rugged cable to sup- 
port a number of nets and thousands of 
terminals. As well as supporting Decnet, 
Cablestream also supports ICL’s Oslan. 
ICL has installed a broadband Map net- 
work, dubbed Kidmap,at one of its UK 
manufacturing plants. 


Charmed life for 
UK Lan company 


CHATSWOOD, NSW — A UK company 
that claims to be the only European 
manufacturer of local area networks has 
lived what many similar companies would 
claim is a charmed life since the birth of its 
first product in May, 1984. 

While Torus Systems Ltd of Cambridge, 
England, took 18 months to develop the 
hardware and software for its first Lan it took 
less time to negotiate a deal under which 
IBM picked up distribution rights in 17 
countries (excluding North America). And 


Novell takeover 


SYDNEY — The takeover of micro- 
mainframe link vendor, CXI, by Novell 
Inc has been completed after receiving 
approval by the company’s share- 
holders. Bill Potts, international sales 
manager for CXI, said in Sydney soon 
after completion of the deal that there 
would be no immediate changes for his 
company and its operations. 

“I predict that CXI will continue to do 
what it does best,” Potts said. “We are 
important to the new parent, because 
without CXI Novell doesn’t have a 
mainframe link.” CXI offers links to 
IBM mainframes as well as to the Sys- 
tem/34, /36 and /38 at a number of 
levels. 

Potts noted that CXI had an annual 
revenue in excess of $US20 million. 
Internationally its products are market- 
ed in Europe, Scandinavia, the UK, 
South-East Asia and Australia, where 
it is represented by Techpacific, but 
the bulk of its business is recorded 
in the US. 


Systems cut 
phone bills 


SURREY HILLS, Vic — Telephone infor- 
mation management systerns being offered 
as a bureau service by Telecost Pty Ltd are 
intended to bring savings for any company 
with annnual telephone bills greater than 
$A25,000. 

A spokesman said the service was be- 
ing offered as a complete telephone call ac- 
counting and management information 
system without necessitating equipment 
purchase and maintenance. At a charge of 
about $A1.50 per extension, Telecost will 
instal on the customer’s premises a solid 
state data storage unit (DSU) to collect data 
from the electronic PABX. 

Data relating to all telephone calls from 
the customer’s PABX are transferred to the 
DSU, processed and stored. The bureau 
service's host computer polls the DSU each 
night, and extracts the data for use in the 
customer’s monthly reports. 

The spokesman said it was possible to 
obtain extension highlight reports for de- 
tails of calls exceeding a specified cost or 
duration; audit reports showing the value 
of all calls made and the services used 
(STD, ISD, and so on); department totals, 
traffic reports; the 10 most expensive num- 
bers dialled and the 10 most frequently 
called numbers. 

The most telling of the benefits is the 
ability to cut future telephone bills by at 
least 10 per cent, the spokesman claimed. 

From a management information point 
of view the advantages include the ability 
to monitor and allocate telephone costs 
with greater accuracy; departmental cost 
allocation; identification of possible abuse 
of the system: and the provision of addi- 
tional information for planning future com- 
munication needs. 

Telecost Pty Ltd, 486 Whitehorse Rd, Surrey 
Hills, Vic 3127. Tel: (03) 836 0322. 


from the signing of that agreement in Febru- 
ary 1985, Torus has not looked back. Its re- 
cent entry into Australia through 
Sourceware Pty Ltd is a further link in its 
international marketing chain. 

Mike Holland, sales director for Torus, 
visited Australia to announce the dis- 
tributorship. He said that the birth of the PC 
was the reason for the birth of Torus. “The 
PC then was a standalone machine always 
destined to become much more function- 
al. The mission of the founders of Torus was ; 
to create a product that took out the hype 
and made the PC into a business tool.” 

Steve Ives, the founder, had the idea, 
and he set up Torus with a group of Cam- 
bridge graduates to develop the product. 

That product was the Icon Lan and the 
Tapestry networking software, a system that 
was designed for use by businessmen rather 
than by PC experts. The system uses menus 
with easily identifiable icons representing its 
major functions. 

“Our strategy is simplicity, and we are to- 
tally committed to identifying and tracking 
standards”, Holland said. “We want to make 
the product and the solution future-proof,” 
he added. 


Extending the net 


So far, the software is limited to 100 or 
fewer nodes on a single network, and Hol- 
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land admitted the need to extend this pos- 
sibly into large networks supporting up to 
1000 nodes. However, Torus, through its 
20-strong development team, will follow its 
own path. “We are looking at what we call 
a domain manager to control the network 
within his domain. However, through the 
domain managers, any workstation will be 
able to contact other domains. That is, we 
are looking at the internetworking of like 
and unlike networks.” 

Torus employs a total of 59 people at its 
headquarters in Cambridge and has two 
offices in the US. 


Holland said the unaudited revenue for 
the group (including the US) in 1986 was 
5.15 million pounds. The group has budg- 
eted for considerable expansion in 1987. 

“This year international distribution 
represents around 30 per cent of total 
revenue and will amount to about 3 million 
pounds,” Holland claimed. “By 1988 we 
expect 60 per cent of our total revenue to 
be generated offshore from our distributors 
and our operations in the US.” 

Having establishing Sourceware as Aus- 
tralian distributor, Torus will now be mov- 
ing into South-East Asia, looking first at 
Hong Kong and then at establishing oper- 
ations in Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Manila, 
Bangkok and China. 


Mike Holland . 


. “Strategy is simplicity”. 
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Question: Should data processing 
managers or MIS managers control 
voice and data communications as well 
as data processing? 

Olsen: Voice communications have little to 
do with computer networks. There’s no 
question that between buildings, countries, 
computer have access to all means of com- 
munications, whether they be telephone, 
satellite, fibre or microwave. But in gener- 
al, we see little reason for tying telephones 
and computers together within a campus 
or building. Sometimes, both jobs are 
dumped on someone — that’s just because 
no one else wants the telephone job. 

Our Decconnect wall jack has connec- 
tions for Ethernet, video, telephone and 
low-speed data, and we say it’s integrated 
because it all comes in neatly in one place, 
but once it gets beyond there, the telephone 
is separated. As far as telephones are con- 
cerned, the technology is slow-moving and 
the standards tend to be political. It’s com- 
pletely different with computers, so just free- 
ing them up from each other is the obvious 
ways to go. 

The next question is, ‘What about ISDN?’ 
It means different things to different peo- 
ple, and of course we’re all for the efficien- 
cies you can gain in transmission between 
buildings, but we don’t see any reason for 
ISDN in the offices or on the desk. 

If we had ISDN 10 years ago, we prob- 
ably would have fallen in love with it, but 
since then networking has developed so 
much, it means much more than just sim- 
ple communications. In many parts of your 
operation, you want to be able to swap data 
and computing. You want much higher 
speed and much more freedom than when 
using a telephone line. 

So 10 years ago it might have been fine, 
but today our ideas, desires and needs in 
networking are way beyond ISDN. The 
ideas and standards haven't been accept- 
ed yet. And after that, all the tedious de- 
tails necessary to make it useful in an office 
have to be worked out. 

In other words, they’re not going to hold 
back their own workers in order to meet 
some arbitrary standard they selected along 
time ago. 


Q: Even through you say we don’t need 
ISDN now, won't there eventually be a 
need for some sort of functional integrat- 
ion of voice and data capabilities? 
Olsen: Why? Because some magazine 
wrote it? The idea came from some report- 
er who said, ‘Gee, they both use the same 
technology, they ought to be done by the 
same company’. So everybody started mar- 
rying companies, and the idea sings musi- 
cally or something, but that’s about it. The 
reliability you want is completely different, 
the types of people are different, the tech- 
nologies are very different and there’s no 
relationship between them. Telephones are 
all political, because the standards take 
forever to get through and then they last 
forever. In computers, we change things all 
the time with no politics at all. 

The question we didn’t answer is, we are 
going to get married to some telephone 
company? No, because that isso important 
we want to have access to all of them. 


Q: There’s a lot of talk these days about 
a new job title: chief information officer, 
or CIO. How many of these people do you 
personally know of, and what role should 
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Olsen of DEC: a 
chat over networks 


Ken Olsen, the flamboyant founder of Digital Equipment Corp, has 
recently made several outspoken criticisms of the Manufacturing 
Automation Protocol, despite his company’s early efforts to help 
General Motors have Map adopted as a standard for factory net- 
working. Seemingly enjoying his role as devil’s advocate, Olsen 

was similarly outspoken on a number of other subjects when inter- 

viewed by Bruce Hoard and Steve Moore of our US sister publica- 
tion, Network World. 


they play in corporate network im- 
plementation? 

Olsen: I don’t know how many of them 
there are. With that title I think you obvi- 
ously get the telephone and the computer 
networks, any inside mail and a few things. 
It’s not far enough along to draw conclu- 
sions, but the people who seem best at this 
are usually taken from a line position. 
They re president of a division or some 
other corporate unit, so they understand all 
aspects of the business, and some of them 
are MIS. 

MIS people, you know, are not dumb. It’s 
just that their job is different. Some MIS 
directors are very competent and immedi- 
ately become broad when the problem be- 
comes broad. Most companies change their 
way of organising very slowly. And right 


now, most of them are busy either acquir- 


ing or being terrified about being acquired. 
Q: It’s been estimated that only about 10 
per cent of Fortune 1000 companies are 
using networking as a strategic weapon. 
Do you think that’s reasonable figure? 
Olsen: Very few are using it at all to a useful 
degree, that’s probably a good measure. We 
see an awful lot of networking in which peo- 
ple have particular problems to solve, but 
they don't really have the vision of what net- 
working will do for them overall. That's still 
to come. It’s obvious that (networking is) 
where they’re going to go, but most of them 
don't have that vision quite yet. 

Q: You sound patient when you say that. 
Olsen: Oh yes, it took us 20 years to sell in- 


teractive computing. 
Q: Now that we have diskless PCs and 
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multi-user, multitasking local network 
servers, what are your thoughts about 
the perennial argument over the relative 
merits of minicomputers and _ local 
networks? 


Olsen: I don’t know about that argument. 
The conflict between PCs in a network and 
minicomputers is almost irrelevant. The im- 
portant argument was the people said that 
PCs would do everything. 

And they also said very clearly, and all 
the data backed them up, that people want 
to go off and buy their own PCs and their 
own software. This is blatant foolishness, be- 
cause if you’re going to work in an organi- 
sation, you’re got to work together. 
Everybody has to have computers to work 
together. They have to have the same soft- 
ware everywhere, so that every time a bud- 
get comes up, for example, it will be in the 
same format they were used to last time and 
not a brand new one. 

The idea of a PC is just, by title, in con- 
tradiction to the needs of an organisation, 
where you want to work together, not as in- 
dividuals. We’re very conscious of that con- 
flict. Some people say that what caused the 
computer recession was excessive invest- 
ment in PCs. It ended up doing almost 
nothing for organisations because it was a 
bunch of people wasting their time work- 
ing off in their own directions and not work- 
ing together. 

The obvious answer was networking 
them together, sometimes using them only 
as terminals. 


Q: You seem to be arguing for a com- 
panywide networking strategy. What are 
the biggest obstacles you run up against 
in convincing people to agree with that? 
Olsen: Two things. Everybody wants to 
build their own network, and every depart- 
ment wants to build its own network and 
often even design its own network. It’s a 
natural reaction for every part of a compa- 
ny to want to be different from every other 
part. 

When I was out at the Autofact (87) 
show, they had a program that showed the 
organisation drawn as concentric circles, 
and in the centre was manufacturing. If the 
engineers had a convention, they would 
have drawn concentric circles with en- 
gineering in the centre, and office people 
would have had the office in the centre. 

It is not natural for people to think that 
networking should go beyond the bound- 
aries of their department — and that’s the 
broad thinkers. Most of them don’t even 
think beyond the boundaries of their own 
offices. 

So the first thing is to convince people 
that if you’re really going to get a company 
to work together and exploit networking, 
you have to use the same networking all 
over. It sounds obvious, but it’s not human 
nature. And then to top it off, everybody 
would like to invent their own network. 

A few years ago, everbody wanted to 
make their own computer; that’s why we 
have 500 to 700 different PCs. Everybody 
had to go out and make their own, each one 
slightly better than everyone else’s. 

And there are probably 500 ways you 
can make a network. We say we've gone 
over every one of them, but I’m sure we 
haven't. Some small companies had six or 
eight different networks, and they all 
worked — for very small networks. 
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By Richard Freemantle, General Manager, Net- 
work Solutions Pty Ltd 


LINKING together multiple local area networks 
has become one of the communications indus- 
tries major challenges for the future. The problem 
has been exacerbated by the conflicting physical 
media (broadband, baseband, coax and fibre- 
optic) used in local area networks and the choice 
of higher level protocols (XNS, TCP/IP, OSI, 
LAT, Decnet). 

This article is the first in a series designed to 
probe for some of the answers to these and other 
communications challenges. 

Before looking at solutions to the problem it 
is worthwhile exploring Internetwork Technology 
and defining some of the terms. Internetwork 
bridges are devices that allow Lans to be intercon- 
nected to extend distance span or to integrate 
multiple technologies. However, there are differ- 
ent ways to achieve Lan-to-Lan interconnection. 
To fully understand the various ways of intercon- 
nection and to better understand the Internet- 
work bridges, one needs to take a look at the 
different layers of the ISO Open Systems Inter- 
connect (OSI) model. 

In the OSI model, the first layer is the physi- 
cal layer which defines the rules (such as electri- 
cal level and physical characteristics) of 
communicating across the actual transmission 
media. It also specifies the means of joining two 
cable segments together by means of a repeater. 

A repeater merely accepts data bits on one 
side and retransmits them to the other side. In the 
process, it allows the original signals to travel a 
longer distance. In the Ethernet specification, a 
single segment is limited to 500 metres. Using 
repeaters, Ethernet can be extended to 1500 
metres (using a maximum of two repeaters ac- 
cording to Version 1 Ethernet), or 2800 metres 
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tralian communications users in the data comms field. 


(using a maximum of four repeaters, per Version 
2/IEEE 802.3). However, the connected seg- 
ments are one physical Lan and all traffic is 
present on each segment. 

The OSI layer two defines the data link layer. 
In the data link layer, data bits are grouped as 
packets. Each packet contains a source address 
and a destination address. Here the rules define 
how these packets can access the physical media 
(ie, Media Access Control or MAC) and how the 
packets should be treated by upper layer pro- 
tocols (that is, packet type information and logi- 
cal link control information) . Internetwork bridges 
operate at this layer to interconnect two physically 
distinct Lan’s together to form an extended Lan. 

Bridges do not retransmit all traffic like a 
repeater. Bridges receive all packets on the net- 
work. They filter (discard) packets destined for 
the local side and forward (regenerate) only the 
packets that are destined for the remote side. In 
this way, bridges route packets based strictly on 
the destination address and do not depend on 
any routing protocol. Network devices on each 
side of a bridge simply address the packets to 
other devices as if they were on the same Lan; 
they never knowingly communicate with a 
bridge. Bridges also do not depend on any other 
protocol beyond the link layer addresses (thatis, 
they are “protocol independent”). 

These bridges can be intelligent and they are 
able to “learn” which devices are on which side 
by monitoring the source addresses of all pack- 
ets. They build a routing table based on the source 
address and on the corresponding side at which 
it was received. Thus, whenever a device trans- 
mits a packet, its location is detected by the bridge 
and an entry is made in the routing table. This 
‘Yearned” table is then used for the filtering and 
forwarding operations described above. 

The OSI layer three defines the network lay- 


er. In the network layer, rules are defined to in- 
terconnect networks (Lans are a subset of general 
networks) together to form an internet. In partic- 
ular, network addresses such as IP addresses and 
XNS network addresses are used to distinguish 
one Lan from another. A network router can be 
used to join one Lan to another. Lans connect- 
ed by a router are physically and logically sepa- 
rated networks; whereas, Lans connected by a 
bridge are physically different networks but logi- 
cally the same networks (they share the same net- 
work address). 

The network layer also defines the rules for 
passing routing information and making routing 
decisions (that is, the requirement for internet- 
working and routing protocol such as XNS’s IDP 
and RIP). Each network device wanting to use a 
router must participate in the same internet pro- 
tocol and explicity address the router to forward 
any internet packets. A router simply forwards 
any incoming packets but does not monitor asa 
traffic filter. Routers can be used to build an inter- 
net with a complex network topology containing 
many Lans with multiple communication paths 
and loops. Each network or Lan within an inter- 
net can support its own network management 
functions without interfering with others. Thus, 
routers are used in different applications from 
bridges; just as bridges are used differently from 
repeaters. They provide interconnection of Lans 
at different levels and provide different functions 
and capabilities. 

To summarise the decision making process, 
when linking together two or more Ethernet 
(IEEE 802.3) systems, users need to balance the 
sometimes conflicting objectives of cost, perfor- 
mance and the vendor independent nature of the 
equipment before reaching a decision. 

The devices that, today, offer the best combi- 
nation of these features are the level 
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ing Ethernet to Ethernet 


two (OSI) bridges which should: 


CD Use Data link layer addresses for routing. This 
means that the devices can be used as a 
universal router to pass data between any two 
Ethernets independent of protocol. It is an 
ideal product for a multivendor environment 
where incompatible high level protocol sets 
such as XNS, TCP/IP, Decnet, or Lat must 
co-exist. 


Possess auto learning capabilities which an 
automatically detect and adjust to changes in 
network configuration. Addition and deletion 
of network devices can be accomplished 
without changing any routing tables. 


Possess Integrated Network Management 
which obviate the need for additional hard- 
ware or software. Such network management 
commands will provide the functionality 
needed to support the actual control and ob- 
servation of the bridge and enable the various 
bridges in the network to be managed from a 
central point. 


Provide a generalised filtering capability which 
can offer more than just local traffic filtering. 
Ideally the bridge should permit the user to 
define various masks which filter out certain 
types of packet format, like all broadcast pack- 
ets or all packets of a certain protocol type. 


Provide high performance packet processing 
enabling the bridge to handle the loads of a 
fully laden Ethernet (both for host to host and 
terminal to host traffic) without impacting per- 
formance. 

For further information or to arrange for a dis- 
cussion on how these products may benefit you 
contact the Network Solutions office in your 
State. 


Vic Whitely 


Vic Whitely, former managing direc- 
tor of Concurrent Computers, has 
been appointed manager of the busi- 
ness systems division at Philips Com- 
munications Ltd, a division of Philips 
Industrial Holdings Ltd. 


The Melbourne-based publishing 
company and information provider, 
Information Exchange Pty Ltd, has 
appointed Simon Dillworth techni- 
cal director. 


Scitec Communication Systems has 
appointed Les Morrison to the posi- 
tion of ACT branch manager and 
manager for government in Australa- 
sia. Morrison previously worked for 
the Defence Department in Australia 
and overseas. 


Two new appointments have been an- 
nounced at Vianetix Australia Pty Ltd. 


John Sperotto will become general 
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Les Morrison 


manager, while Tony Jamieson will 
fill the national sales manager's role 
after moving from Datacraft. 


The new southern region sales 
manager for Data Cable Pty Ltd is 
Rodney Champion, who will be 
responsible for the company’s sales in 
Victoria, South Australia. Western 
Australia and Tasmania. Data Cable’s 
former national sales manager, Laurie 
Agnello, has been appointed division 
manager of the new Dacos Electron- 
ics Division, which is primarily in- 
volved in research and development. 


Datacraft Service Pty Ltd has made 
three senior appointments to spear- 
head its thrust into the computer and 
communications markts. John 
Kratky is now responsible for all ser- 
vices, sales and marketing. while Gra- 
ham Gourley has been appointed 
administration manager. Alistair 
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Alistair Pope 


Pope has been appointed services 
support manager. 

The Techway Group has appointed 
James Birch as marketing manager 
for its communications products, 
based in Sydney. Birch joins Techway 
from Unisys {the company formed by 
the merger of Burroughs and Sper- 
ry) where he was formerly director of 
communications marketing. Techway 
has also appointed Peter Smith to the 
recently created position of ACT sales 
manager. Smith was also previously 
with Unisys as a senior account 
manager (on Sperry products). 

The Consumer Electronics Suppliers 
Association has appointed John 
Green director of marketing and sales 
for General Corporation Japan (Aust) 
Pty Ltd as chairman for 1987, and 
Bruce Meech, company secretary for 
Mitsubishi Electric AWA Pty Ltd, as 
vice-chairman. 


James Birch 


Logica Pty Ltd has announced a 
number of new appointments, includ- 
ing Scott McGeechan to business 
centre manager for the ACT, and Ver- 
gil Iliescu to a senior consultant's 
position in Sydney. McGeechan was 
formerly senior communications con- 
sultant in Logica’s Canberra office, 
and Iliescu joined the company after 
12 years with Telecom. 


Hypertec Pty Ltd has appointed Mark 
Rewhorn to the position of operations 
manager. He was a technical officer 
at Telecom for 15 years. 


The newly created position of key ac- 
count manager for the northern 
region for Sourceware Pty Ltd is Mark 
Glann. He will be responsible for co- 
ordinating and implementing distribu- 
tion of the product range among the 
company’s dealers in NSW, Queens- 


Ray Quigley 


land, the ACT, and the Northern Ter- 
ritory. 

Formerly of Deloitte Haskins & Sells, 
Vetta Malyna has been appointed 
director of sales and marketing at the 
SNS Group. The company has also 
appointed Tony Hyams as local area 
networking specialist for its Canberra 
operations. He will be responsible for 
marketing and supporting the Water- 
leo Port. SNS expects to fill other 
management positions in the near 
future. 

Ray Quigley has been appointed 
southern region manager of the bus- 
iness communications system division 
of STC. Based In Melbourne, his area 
of responsibility covers Victoria, South 
Australia, Western Australia and Tas- 
mania. Before moving to STC Quigley 
was a partner in a small software 
house. He had previously been Vic- 
torian manager for Prime Computer. 
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The Problem 


Try designing a telecommunications network in 
Australia or New Zealand, and right away you're facing 
long leads and slow starts. 

Assuming you can find a free circuit in the first place. 

Strategies, technologies, new regulations, new product 
developments all compound the problem. 

But that doesn’t mean that you or your customers have 
to stay on hold. 
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The Solution 


In 2 unique series of two-day workshops and seminars, 
you can have the answers to your telecommunications 
problems from some of the world’s most respected 
authorities: 
Dr. Dixon Doll, president of the DMW Group: 
Dr. Kenneth Thurber, president of Architecture Technology 
Corp; and Paul Wood, founder and chief executive officer 
of Systems Technology Pty. Ltd. and Netlink Inc. 

A parallel workshop series will be run by Brian Johnson, 
senior consultant at Systems Control Programming Pty. Ltd. 
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Organised by Computerworld Expo 


A DIVISION OF COMPUTERWORLD PTY LT: 


| Where When | Fees 
| Melbourne Hiiton | 1-2 July 1987 | $425 for Computerworld. PC World 
ae Hilton 6-7 July 1987 subscribers 

Auckland Regent L 9-10 July 1987 $450 Non Computerworid subscribers 
[Perth Hilton 15-16 July 1987 


To make ends meet Telephone, Fax or Telex: Karen Rickwood 
Tel: (02) 439 5133. Fax: (02) 439 5512. Telex: AA74752. 


Computerworld Pty. Ltd. 
37-43 Alexander Street. Crows Nest. N.S.W. 2065. 


“Nobody we it 
together better.’ 


To get the most from your computer investment... 
to get the best from the valuable people who use it, 
is to employ the people who know networking best. 
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